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THE CONTROL OF MANUFACTURING BY THE 
CONFEDERATE GOVERNMENT * 


The only manufactures over which the confederate govern- 
ment sought control were those which directly supplied the 
needs of the army. These were of two classes: (1) arms and 
munitions, which were under charge of the ordnance bureau; 
and (2) a more diverse group which included clothing, blankets, 
tents, shoes, wagons, saddles and harness, which for the most 
part were provided by the quartermaster’s bureau. Because of 
the limitations of space it has been necessary to restrict this 
paper to the consideration of the manufacture of certain items 
of the second group, namely clothing and shoes. 

It is well known that manufactures of any kind had developed 
cnly to a very limited extent in the south before 1861. Textile 
factories had made a beginning, but they contributed but a small 
part of the cloth annually consumed. When the war came, the 
people at home revived the ancient household arts of spinning 
and weaving while the government was left to uncertain re- 
sources for the material with which to clothe and shelter the 
men it called to service in its armies. As no civil machinery 
existed for handling this problem, and the task of providing 
these supplies for the army devolved almost entirely upon the 
quartermaster’s bureau of the war department, it is with the 
activities of that organization that we shall be chiefly concerned. 

Under the first act of congress that provided for a volunteer 
army, each soldier was required to furnish his own clothing, 
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for which he was to be paid.’. This was soon followed by a sys. 
tem of commutation by which the private soldier or noneom- 
missioned officer was allowed a stated sum for the purchase of 
clothing. Somewhat later, the secretary of war was required 
to provide clothing whenever the soldier was unable or unwilling 
to supply himself by means of the commutation.® This alterna- 
tive system lasted for a little more than a year, until commuta 
tion was abolished by the act of October 8, 1862.4. From this 
time on the war department was required to furnish all clothing 
to privates and noncommissioned officers. It had now become 
almost impossible for the soldier to provide his own clothing. 

With the first establishment of army camps, quartermaster’s 
supply depots were set up at convenient points for the reception, 
storage, and distribution of shoes, clothing, blankets, tents, and 
other necessities. Some of these articles were bought by the 
government, while others were contributed by the families of 
the soldiers or by patriotic organizations. Ready-made clothing 
was not then a market staple; therefore, when the quarter- 
master purchased cloth he must turn it over to some band of 
patriotic women who would volunteer to make it up into clothing 
or else he must hire sewing-women to do the work. The first 
method proved unsatisfactory, and by the fall of 1861 army 
clothing was being made almost exclusively in the quartermas 
ter’s depots under military supervision. This was plainly due 
to the absence of adequate privately owned facilities. As the 
depots were located in the larger towns where the cost of living 
was rising rapidly, it was easy to get plenty of labor, and 
thousands of women and girls sought employment in the clothing 
shops. In some depots, as at Richmond and at Columbus, 
Georgia, shoe shops were set up beside the garment shops. In 
these the operatives were men. 

These government shoe and clothing shops, usually referred 

1**An aet to provide for the public defense,’’ approved March 6, 1861, Statutes 
at lurge of the provisional government of the confederate states of America, 1 ses 
sion, chapter 26, seetions 3, 4. 

2**An act concerning transportation, ete.,’’ approved May 21, 1861, ibid., 2 ses 
sion, chapter 39. The sum allowed was at first twenty-one dollars every six moutlis. 
Later it was made twenty-five dollars. 
% Act of August 30, 1861, ibid., 3 session, chapter 51. 
4 Ibid., 1 congress, 2 session, chapter 30. 
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to officially as ‘‘factories,’’ continued operations until the 


end of the war, except where destroyed or withdrawn before the 
union armies, and in them were made practically all army shoes 
and clothing, except such as came through the blockade or were 
captured or were furnished by certain of the states to their own 
troops. Several of the shops were conspicuously well managed, 
especially those at Richmond, Augusta, Atlanta, and Columbus. 
Others were less successful, sometimes because of the inexperi- 
ence of the officials in charge, sometimes because of the difficul- 
ties inherent in their location, in a few cases perhaps because of 
dishonesty. The officers in charge were subjected to many dis- 
couraging difficulties: irregular and insufficient supplies of ma- 
terials and funds; frequent interference —by conscription, 
enrolling officers, and congressional inquiries — with their male 
operatives, foremen, agents, and officers; lack of proper direc- 
tion from the quartermaster general’s office; and the general 
confusion and demoralization in the service in districts remote 
from Richmond. 

The proper equipment of the shops was retarded by the great 
scarcity not only of the requisite machinery but also of the 
means of making it. By an act of October 8, 1862, the congress 
authorized the president to import free of duty machinery or 
materials for the manufacture of clothing and shoes for the 
army. The privileges of the act might be extended to companies 
or individuals under regulations prescribed by the president.’ 
Under this act some machinery was brought in for the govern- 
ment; but that a much larger quantity was imported for the 
privately owned cloth and yarn mills is clearly indicated by 
their rapid increase, although this development was aided very 
much by the state governments, notably by that of North Car- 
olina. 

The army had been supplied with clothing during the first 
year of the war by various means, more or less fortuitous. The 
quartermaster general had come to rely for his supply of cloth 
upon the private cotton and woolen mills, all of which were 
small. By the summer of 1862 he found it necessary to enlarge 
his contracts with the factories. The factory owners had just 


***An aet to encourage the manufacture of clothing and shoes for the army,’’ 
ibid., chapter 31. 
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begun to realize what a boon a war may be to business men. 
Before secession their establishments had led a precarious ex 
istence because of the stifling competition of the great northern 
and English mills.°. The war had eut off that competition, 
there was a strong demand for more than they could turn out, 
and prices were rising rapidly. But this behavior of prices 
deranged all estimates of the purchasing officers, ate rapidly 
into the appropriations, and was the subject of constant com- 
plaint on the part of the quartermaster general. The underlying 
causes of this phenomenon are so familiar that they need not 
be detailed here. A contributing cause was the faulty pur- 
chasing organization which resulted in frequent competition 
between representatives of the different depots. Another, and 
very obvious one, was that the general stock of cloth on hand 
in the south in the spring of 1861 was about exhausted. A| 
though competitive bidding between government agents was 
corrected to some extent by confining the contracts of each 
depot to a specified territory,’ competition by the general public 
was not eliminated. The manufacturers in many cases were 
finding larger profits in the rising public markets than in con- 
tracts with the quartermasters, and either hesitated or declined 
outright to bind themselves to long term agreements at fixed 
prices. Those who refused to contract were sometimes threat- 
ened with the impressment of their goods; but this mode of 
procuring supplies was distasteful to the higher authorities in 
these early days of the war and it does not appear that impress- 
ment of cloth was resorted to at this time. Many of the factory 
owners, to be sure, willingly continued to sell to the government 
a large portion of their products. For the others a means of 
coercion Was preparing. 

The first confederate conscription act, approved April 16, 
1862, made no provision for the exemption of any person em- 
braced by its terms; but it was followed five days later by 
an act which exempted directly several classes of persons and 

6 See William Bailey to Governor John Milton, Tallahassee, June 15, 1864, in 
War of the rebellion: a compilation of the official records of the union and confed 
erate armies (Washington, 1880-1901), series 4, vol. 3, p. 500. 

7A. C. Myers to M. G. Harmon, December 50, 1861, to V. K. Stevenson, January 
1, 1862. Letter books, quartermaster general’s office, in the confederate archives, 
United States war department, Washington, 3: 50, 76. 
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in addition ‘‘superintendents and operatives in wool and cotton 
factories, Who may be exempted by the Secretary of War.’’* 
Although the discretionary power conferred upon the secretary 
hy this act clearly gave him the means of bringing pressure to 
bear upon the manufacturers to foree them to contract with the 
covernment, exemptions seem to have been allowed so liberally 
that the situation was altered but little.’ 

The second conscription act, September 27, 1862, extended 
the military age to include men from thirty-five to forty-five 
vears of age. It was followed by the second exemption act, 
October 11, 1862, which repealed the previous one and substi- 
tuted a much more detailed list of persons to be exempted under 
certain conditions. Among these were shoemakers, tanners, 
wagonmakers, and other mechanies, and ‘‘superintendents and 
operators in wool and cotton factories, paper mills and superin- 
tendeuts and managers of wool carding machines, who may be 
exempted by the Secretary of War; Provided, the profits of 
such establishments shall not exceed seventy-five per centum 
upon the cost of production, to be determined upon oath of the 
parties’’—subjeet, upon proof of violation to the secretary 
of war, to cancellation of the exemptions and the refusal of 
any whatsoever in the future."° 

The provision which restricted profits derived from the labor 
of exempted persons to seventy-five per cent, on condition of 
the grant of exemption, was plainly an effort to check extortion 
and profiteering rather than to assist the quartermaster general, 
for it applied to goods sold to civilians as well as those sold 
to the army. It is significant that such a large profit was con- 
ceded. The southern people had always opposed in principle 
any direct interference by the government with legitimate pri- 
vate business, but feeling against the greedy extortioner who 
was blamed for the high prices and consequent privations, was 
so intense that all theoretical considerations were lost sight of. 


‘**An act to exempt certain persons, ete.,’’ Confederate statutes at large, 1 con- 
gress, 1 session, chapter 74. 

‘There is some evidence that the conscription act for a time reduced factory 
production and embarrassed the quartermaster general by checking the flow of 
supplies to the army. See Myers to G. W. Randolph, May 23, 1862, in Rebellion 
ecords, series 4, vol, 1, p. 1127. 


Confederate statutes at large, 1 congress, 2 session, chapter 45. 
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The exemption provisions were put into effect by general orders 
from the war department in November, 1862, which provided 
that each application for exemption should be accompanied by 
affidavit and be returned to the local commandant of conserip. 
tion, and that the exemptions should be granted or refused }) 
the enrolling officer.‘ This part of the law remained in effec 
until February, 1864. As far as providing for the labor needs 
of the factories was concerned, it seems to have worked fair) 
well for a while. Late in 1863 the pressure for men for the 
army made it harder to convince the enrolling officers of the 
necessity for the exemptions. The factories were so dependent 
upon this labor that they rarely dared to refuse to make con- 
tracts with some department of the government. When a dis. 
agreement arose the threat to enroll their ‘‘exempts’’ was usual. 
ly enough to bring them to terms.’* It came to be felt that the 
profit allowed was too high, especially in view of the rapid tur- 
over and of the hardships and misery of the people. Again, 
the system worked badly because there was no incentive to the 
manufacturer to keep down costs; on the contrary he was tempt 
ed to increase them. There was much suspicion that cost ac- 
counts were padded; but there was as yet no adequate methiod 
of inspecting them, and the penalties were rarely imposed. 
These considerations may have had some weight in the pas- 
sage of the conscription act of February 17, 1864, but the main 
reason for that stringent law was the stern necessity of filling 
the ranks of the depleted army. By this measure the conscrip- 
tion age limits were extended to seventeen and fifty years. 
while all exemptions, except for religious opinions, were re- 
pealed, and a new and shorter list was substituted. Workers 
in factories were no longer exempted, but the president miglit 
grant details either from persons between forty-five and fifty 
years of age who had been enrolled but not vet called into the 
ranks, or from the army in the field.’ Under the general orders 
which put this law into effect the granting of the details was 


” 


11 General orders no. 82,’’ adjutant and inspector general’s office, November 
1862. 48, ‘‘ Provisions against extortion,’’ in Rebellion records, series 4, vol. °, 
160-168. 

12A. C. Myers to W. E. Jackson, March 26, 1863, Letter books, quartermast: 
general’s office, 6: 172. 
18 Confederate statutes at large, 1 congress, 4 session, chapter 45, sections 10, 1! 
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virtually placed in the hands of the local enrolling officer, who 
could make the grant for no longer than sixty days. At the 
end of that time the contractor must make a new application."* 
Nothing was said in this act about the seventy-five per cent 
profit, and if it had not already ceased to be regarded as a 
proper one, it soon afterwards was abandoned. Perhaps Gen- 
eral Lawton, who became quartermaster general in August, 
1863, was a keener business man than Myers; at any rate, al- 
though the cost plus plan was continued, the profits allowed in 
1864 were usually about thirty-three and one-third per cent, 
and sometimes they ran as low as twenty-five per cent.’ It was 
usually stipulated in the new contracts that the factory should 
sell at least two-thirds of its cotton goods and all its woolens 
to the quartermaster’s bureau; and that the quartermaster gen- 
eral in turn should endeavor to procure from the secretary of 
war enough details to provide the necessary labor for the 
factory. It does not appear that the manufacturer was placed 
under any restriction as to the prices he should charge in the 
public market. Lawton gradually adopted a rigorous policy 
with his contractors and insisted upon the right to examine the 
books ef any concern whose cost estimates were suspicious.”* 
In the spring of 1864 the affairs of the bureau were in such 
confusion in the gulf states that General Lawton put the whole 
business of contracting with the cloth factories of that region 
into the hands of Major Cunningham, who had distinguished 
himself by his efficient conduct of the depot and shops of 
Atlanta.’ Within two months Cunningham was able to report 
1#**General orders no. 26,’’ adjutant general’s office, March 1, 1864, in Rebellion 
records, series 4, vol. 3, pp. 178-183; also Cireular no. 8, bureau of conscription, 
March 18, 1864, ibid., 217-224. 
15 W. G. Ferguson to A. F. Cone, April 13, 1864, ‘‘ Letters received,’’ quarter- 
master general’s office; A. R. Lawton to G. W. Cunningham, July 9, 1864, to W. G. 


Ferguson, September 12, 1864, Letter books, quartermaster general's office, 8: 541, 
9: 96. 

16 Report on cost of production at Logan factory, Richmond, July 1, 1864, ‘* Cit 
izen’s vouchers,’’ quartermaster general’s oflice; Lawton to Whitehead and Broocks 
(proprietors of above factory), July —,1864, ibid.; Lawton to Cone, August 19, 
1864, Letter books, quartermaster general’s office, 9: 2. This last is with reference 
to an investigation of the Manchester (Virginia) and Petersburg factories. 

17 Lawton to Cunningham, April 9, 1864, ibid., 8: 186; also circular issued by 
Lawton, April 23, 1864, a copy of which is in ‘‘ Personal papers’’ of Cunningham, 
confederate archives, United States war department. 
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a considerable increase in government receipts from the fae- 
tories in Georgia, Alabama, and South Carolina. Some factories 
lad refused to make contracts with him on the ground that they 
had contracts, though small ones, with other bureaus or depart- 
ments. ‘‘In such exceptional cases,’’ he wrote, ‘‘I am much 
embarrassed for want of proper orders by which to control the 
detail of their men, as they have but to contract with some other 
Department and I am without remedy.’’'** This was already a 
grievance with Lawton. The bureau of subsistence, the bureau 
of ordnance, and the navy department all had use for cloth of 
one sort or another; and each had obtained factory contracts. 
The contracts were usually small, but the factories by means of 
them had obtained the coveted and necessary details, and re- 
fused to make contracts with Lawton. They could dispose of 
their surplus product to better advantage than to the govern- 
ment. Lawton thereupon tried to induce the other bureaus and 
the secretary of the navy to transfer their contracts to him on 
condition that they receive the same amount of cloth as before. 
By getting control of the details, he could exact a larger part of 
the factory output. They agreed, but Colonel Northrop, the 
commissary general, insisted upon so much more cloth than 
Lawton could promise that the transfer was never completed." 
The secretary of the navy, however, consented to turn over to 
the quartermaster general his contract with the very important 
Vaucluse factory in South Carolina, which had been selling to 
the navy department only one tenth of its goods. It had refused 
to contract with the army because ‘‘independent in the matter of 
details.’’ The transfer, said Lawton, would secure to the navy 
its regular supply of material, and ‘‘will enable this Bureau to 
increase the production at Government account by subjecting 
all Factories to a uniform system.’’ * 

The bureau of conscription, which by order of the seeretary 

18 Cunningham to Lawton, May 12, 1864, ibid. 

19 Lawton to S. P. Moore, March 31, 1864, to L. B. Northrop, to J. Gorgas, to A. L 
Rives, April 1, 1864, to Cunningham, June 4, September 9, 1864. Letter books, 
quartermaster general’s office, 8: 139-141, 269, 9: 163. Lawton from Gorgas, Apri! 
4, 1864, from John de Bree, April 16, 1864, from Northrop, April—, 1864. ‘* Let 
ters received,’’ quartermaster general’s office. 

20 Lawton to Stephen R. Mallory, September 3, 1864, to Cunningham, September 
29, 1864. Letter books, quartermaster general’s office, 9: 53, 163. 
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sf war had been charged with the granting of details for 
‘actory labor, insisted upon a very stringent supervision of the 
nsiness of the contractors. Doubtless this was because the 
conseription officers wished to make a good showing in keeping 
men in the army, but the effect was to strengthen control over 
the factories. In one ease, which seems to have been typical, 
the enrolling officer refused a petition for a detail to a cotton 
factory in South Carolina unless the proprietors would agree 
to sell their surplus to the people at the same rate as to the 
eovernment. The superintendent of conscription on appeal 
sustained the enrolling officer and explained that in order to 
stimulate production the earlier supervision had not imposed 
restrictions upon prices to the public; but now that production 
was probably at its maximum, it was proposed ‘‘to extend the 
supervision to the rates charged and to insist as a condition to 
the detail upon the disposal at reasonable rates of the articles 
manufactured.’’ The thirty-three and one third per cent profit 
allowed by the quartermaster’s bureau would be adopted as the 
rule. ‘*The books of the concern should at all times be open to 
ihe inspection of the Enrolling Officer,’’ and limiting the details 
to specific periods would result in frequent inspections and 
vuard against the abuses of the cost plus plan.” 

The conseription bureau was abolished by law in March, 1865, 
aud its duties devolved upon the general officers commanding 
the reserves in each state. But the confederacy was in dissolu- 
tion, and in the confusion of the break-up which followed there 
is little likelihood that any new policy towards the factories was 
instituted. 

Through the virtual control of raw materials the quarter- 
master’s bureau obtained another line of control over the textile 
factories. Raw cotton was plentiful in the southern tier of 
states until the end of the war; but after the quartermaster 
veneral had established a close supervision over the traffic of 
the railways and had put into force a system of priorities for 
urmy supplies, such as food and munitions, the feeble railways 

“1 C. B. Duffield to the secretary of war, January 16, 1865, ‘‘ Letters reeeived,’’ 
juartermaster general’s office. This is an endorsement on the petition of W. A. 
Ninger to be detailed as superintendent of Valley Falls cotton factory. The first 
udorsement is by Lieutenant G. N. Marshall, enrolling officer. 
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were so clogged that there was little opportunity for factorie. 
to get cotton, except locally, unless the quartermasters ey. 
sented to its transportation. The Virginia factories came ty 
this situation by the end of 1863; in 1864 even those in th. 
cotton states were dependent upon the quartermaster genera! 
for a large portion of their supplies. When the raw materia! 
must be brought, under military orders, over an army-controlled 
railroad to a factory operating with labor detailed from tl, 
army, there was no way for the manufacturer to avoid selling 
to the government as much of his product as was demanded.* 

Wool became searce at the very beginning of the war. In fact. 
the south produced but a small part of the wool it consumed, anc 
within a little more than a year some of the most productiy: 
regions were in the hands of the union armies. Agents were 
sent out early in 1862 into all the wool growing sections under 
orders to purchase all that was on the market at reasonable 
prices and to impress the rest. Great expectations of the Texas 
crop were cherished, but the clip of 1862 was sold before the 
government agents were in the field, and the major part of the 
clip of 1863 did not reach the Mississippi river in time to cross 
before the taking of Vicksburg and Port Hudson. The tay i: 
kind, from which much had been expected, yielded little. Im 
portations, through the blockade, from England, though helptfu! 
and important, still left a serious shortage. In 1864 a larg 
proportion of the trousers sent to the army were entirely o! 
cotton. In 1863 the government bureaus had obtained a virtua! 
monopoly of the wool on the market — some eseaped by clancdes- 
tine exchange — and were able to require the woolen factories 
to make up the whole of it for government account. This mo- 
nopoly was maintained for the rest of the war. 

Thus far nothing has been said of the relations of the several 
state governments to the factories and of the consequences to 
the business of the confederate officials. North Carolina was 
the only state whose policies in this respect will be noted here. 
In the early days of the war when commutation was allowed the 
soldier who provided himself with clothing, the general assem 
bly adopted a resolution that the state should furnish its sol- 

22 Lawton to W. G. Ferguson, September 12, 1864, Letter books, quartermast 
general’s office, 9:96. For a diseussion of the confederate railway problem, se 


the American historical review, 22: 794-810. 
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diers with clothing, shoes, and blankets and receive in payment 
the commutation money allowed by the war department.* This 
was agreed to by the war department, and, though it seems to 
have been unsatisfactory to some of the North Carolina troops 
in the field and proved a source of confusion in the quarter- 
master’s bureau, the plan continued in force even after the 
abolition of the commutation in October, 1862.** Thereafter the 
state sold the clothing to the confederate quartermasters on the 
condition that it was to be issued to North Carolina troops ex- 
clusively. The state, of course, obtained these supplies either 
hy contract with the factories within its borders, or by purchase 
abroad. ‘‘Exempts’’ and details were evidently allowed to 
these factories by the war department as well as to those con- 
tracting with the quartermaster general. General Myers, who 
had previously endeavored without success to persuade the 
North Carolina authorities to cancel the agreement, took the 
position that the abolition of commutation had itself abrogated 
the arrangement with the state. He therefore renewed his ap- 
peals that North Carolina place herself on the same basis as 
other states by surrendering to the quartermaster’s bureau her 
contracts with the cloth factories and tanneries — from which 
the confederate officials were virtually excluded — thus allowing 
troops from other states less fortunately supplied with such 
factories to share their products. The state authorities — 
Vance was now governor — steadily refused.” 

This situation lasted for nearly two years. Early in 1864 
when the clothing situation was desperate, Quartermaster Gen- 
eral Lawton instructed the post quartermaster at Raleigh to 
endeavor to get contracts for the bureau with the factories of 
North Carolina, if it could be done without coming into conflict 
with the state authorities.” This quartermaster, Major Peirce, 

*) Public laws of the state of North Carolina passed by the general assembly at 
i's eatra session, 1861, pp. 129-130. The resolution was adopted September 20, 
1861. 

*+ Myers to J. G. Martin, adjutant and inspector general of North Carolina, May 
~2, June 5, 1862, Letter books, quartermaster general’s office, 4: 230, 275, 

Myers to Governor H. T. Clark, June 12, 1862, Letter books, quartermaster 
general’s office, 4: 292, to Zebulon B. Vance, September 17, December 8, 1862, 
Vanee's letter books, 1: 8, 68; Vance to Myers, October 14, 1862, ibid., 25. 

** Lawton to W. W. Peirce, February 25, 1864, Letter books, quartermaster 
general’s office, 8: 50. 
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first tried again to induce the state authorities to agree to alloy 
their contracts to be taken over by the confederacy in order 
that troops from other states might share in the clothing. 4. vj) 
the reply, by direction of Vance, was flat refusal to allow any 
of the North Carolina clothing to go to other troops until tly 
governor should first satisfy himself that there was a surplus 
Lawton next inquired whether the state would object to the 
quartermaster’s bureau making contracts on its own account 
with the North Carolina factories. He was informed that, ow. 
ing to the searcity of wool, the product of the woolen mills would 
not be shared, but that the confederate government was at 
liberty to make contracts with the cotton. factories, since but 
few furnished the state more than one third of their output. 

Lee’s men were ragged and barefoot; the needs of the arm) 
would admit of no further dalliance. Lawton now determined 
to move directly upon the factories themselves. More than one 
third of the whole number of textile factories within the entir 
confederacy east of the Mississippi were in North Carolina, 
and among these were also the largest and best equipped. 
Though exact figures are lacking, it seems probable that the 
factories of North Carolina from which the confederate govern- 
ment hitherto had been in effect excluded, were producing hil! 
of all the cloth in the confederacy in 1864. 

In August, 1864, Lawton gave instructions that careful inves- 
tigation be made of the prices at which cotton and woolen goods, 
including yarns, could be had in North Carolina; also that a list 
of all the factories be made, with a report on the capacity of 
each, what part of its product was contracted to the state, and 
whether it would make a contract with the confederate govern- 
ment.*° The factories seemed reluctant to send in written state- 





27 Peirce to Lawton, with enclosures, March 17, 1864, ‘‘ Letters received,’’ quarter 
master general’s office. 

28 Peirce to Lawton, with enclosures, April 2, 1864; Gatlin to Peirce, April 14, 
1864. ‘‘Letters received,’’ quartermaster general’s office. 

29See the statement of Lawton to James A. Seddon, September 28, 1s#4, in 
Rebellion records, series 4, vol. 3, p. 691. There are lists of the factories in th 
report of Major James Sloan to W. B. B. Cross of the quartermaster general's 
office, September 1, 1864, in ‘‘Letters received,’’ quartermaster general's oflice, 
and in ‘‘Cash book,’’ quartermaster general’s department of North Carolina, in tl 
archives of the North Carolina historical commission, in Raleigh, p. 1. 

30 Lawton to Major L. R. Chisman, August 2, 1864, Letter books, quartermaster 
general’s office, 8: 385. 
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ments, and an agent had to visit them. It developed that 
although the state received only about one third of the product 
en the average, the factory owners were unwilling to contract 
any more of it to the confederate authorities, alleging that what 
was left was needed to barter for raw materials and labor, as 
the currency was valueless." Just at the time the agent of the 
quartermaster general was making the round of the factories 
and hearing their several reasons for their inability to enter 
into contracts, the bureau of conscription began calling in the 
details whose services the factories had been enjoying. 

‘“‘This,’’? wrote Lawton’s agent, ‘‘looks to the factories as if 
everything was arranged in Richmond with special reference 
to forcing them into measures, and they so express themselves. 
It is not very material whether they are correct or not; but if 
they think so it makes it easier for me to make contracts.’’ 
Although Lawton almost certainly had nothing to do with the 
the action of the conscript bureau, which in fact was calling in 
details in other states as well and interfering seriously with 
his activities, Governor Vance shared the suspicions of the 
factories, his wrath blazed up, and he seized the opportunity 
for exercising his favorite recreation of ‘‘trying a tilt with the 
Confederate government.’’ He charged heatedly that Lawton 
was trying to break up the state’s business with the factories 
in order to seize it all for his own department, and he demanded 
impetuously to know whether the confederate administration 
was giving countenance to the nefarious scheme. Lawton, with 
some asperity, denied the charge, and recounted the history of 
the troubles over the North Carolina factories, the growing 
searcity of supplies available for the troops of other states, and 
the injustice and ill-consequences of the selfish policy followed 
by the state authorities.** 

31 Cireular of Chisman to factory owners, August 15, 1864; Major Sloan to Cross, 


August 24, September 1, 1864. ‘‘ Letters received,’’ quartermaster general’s office. 
See also Lawton to Sloan, August 19, 1864, to William A. Miller, September 2, 28, 
1864, in Letter books, quartermaster general’s office, 9: 2, 48, 158; and reports of 
Miller to Lawton, September 12, 17, 1864, in ‘‘ Letters received,’’ quartermaster 
general’s office. 

82 Miller to Lawton, September 19, 1864, ibid. 

%3-Vance to Seddon, September 19, 1864, in Rebellion records, series 4, vol. 3, 
vol. 3, p. 671; Lawton to Seddon, September 28, 1864, ibid., 690-692. See also 
Vance to General Holmes, October 25, 1864, ibid., 746. 
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Unfortunately the records thus far available do not disclose 
much concerning the consequences of this controversy. That 
the state continued to send large amounts of shoes, clothing, and 
blankets to its troops in the field is clear from examination of 
its account with the confederate government, month by month, 
from September 30, 1864, to January 31, 1865.°* That the 
stores of shoes and clothing in the quartermaster’s depots in 
Virginia and the Carolinas increased considerably is indicated 
by frequent statements of Lawton in December, 1864, and Jan- 
uary, 1865, that plenty was on hand. As it is unlikely that 
large importations could have come into Wilmington, where the 
blockade was tightening rapidly, one might infer that the North 
Carolina factories had supplied the increase, were it not for a 
tabulated report in February, 1865, by the bureau of conscrip- 
tion of persons detailed for labor in the various states. North 
Carolina shows a total of 261, against 387 for South Carolina, 
797 for Georgia, and 927 for Virginia. There were no details 
shown for contractors with the quartermaster’s bureau in North 
Carolina.”® 

The experiences of the government bureaus in procuring 
leather call for a separate account. By far the greatest con- 
sumer of leather was the quartermaster’s bureau, which fur- 
nished shoes for the army and harness for baggage trains. The 
ordnance bureau also used leather for artillery harness and 
saddles. It was not until the early spring of 1862 that leather 
became noticeably scarce. In June, post quartermasters were 
instructed to make a special effort to procure shoes either by 


34 For September, 1864, $674,094; for October, $562,722.50; for November, 
$467,135; for December, $852,844; for January, 1865, $456,518. Manuscripts in 
the archives of the North Carolina historical commission, Even when allowance is 
made for higher prices, these figures show much larger sales than for any previous 
period of equal length, if it may be assumed that the earlier accounts are in ful! 

35 Lawton to Lieutenant Colonel J. L. Corley, December 12, 1864, to A. B. Bragg, 
January 3, 1865, in Rebellion records, series 1, vol. 42, part 3, p. 1268, and vol. 46, 
part 2, p. 1009; to Miller and others, committee of the house of representatives, 
December 12, 1864, Letter books, quartermaster general’s office, 9: 345; to Miller, 
January 27, 1865, in Rebellion records, series 4, vol. 3, pp. 1039-1041, Against 
Lawton’s optimistic statements in the last citation above may be set one from 
Cunningham to Lawton, March 17, 1865, deploring the searcity of cotton goods for 
shirts and underwear, his inability to pay contractors, and the suffering in the 
armies for each of these articles. ‘‘ Miscellaneous letters received,’’ quartermaster 
general’s office. 

36 Rebellion records, series 4, vol. 3, pp. 1099-1109. 
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purchase or by having them made by workmen under their own 
supervision.” In July the supply was so short that experiments 
were made with canvas topped shoes, and not infrequently after- 
wards these cloth shoes were used. The tanneries everywhere 
reported a shortage in the supply of hides and raised their 
prices. This resulted in an order of the secretary of war fixing 
prices for the several grades of leather and authorizing im- 
pressment when these prices were not accepted.** The commis- 
sary officers who killed beeves for the army were directed to 
turn over all hides to the quartermasters. Although agents 
were sent out in search for them, only a small proportion of 
the hides which the country afforded was obtained. The indif- 
ference and carelessness of the commissary officers, who allowed 
the green hides to spoil for lack of a little attention, the unwil- 
lingness of farmers to give up their only chance to obtain 
leather for their own use, and the preference of the tanners for 
the greater profit in private traffic combined to defeat the expee- 
tations of the quartermaster general.*° 

As in the ease of the cloth factories, the quartermasters began 
to press the advantage given them by the conscription acts. 
Tanners who found themselves or their hands liable to conserip- 
tion were glad to make contracts which would enable them to 
stay out of the army and keep their business going. The con- 
tract usually provided that the tanner should receive one third 
of the leather made from the hides furnished by the government. 
He was usually required to furnish bond to cover the value of 
the hides, and, frequently, to sell to the government his third 
of the leather at a fixed price.*° The post quartermaster of 

‘7 Myers to Captain F. W. Dillard, June 11, 1862, to Madison McAfee, Roland 


Rhett, and others, June 12, 1862, to Major T. F. Washington, June 19, 1862, to 
Major J. L, Calhoun, June 23, 1862. Letter books, quartermaster general’s office, 
$: 290, 294, 320, 329. 

*8'W. S. Downer and J. B. Ferguson to Larkin Smith, July 28, 1862, ‘‘ Letters 
received,’’ quartermaster general’s office, and the orders endorsed thereon by the 
secretary of war. 

89**General orders no. 101,’’ adjutant general’s office, December 9, 1862, in 
Rebellion records, series 4, vol. 2, p. 232. See also Smith to Dillard, July 18, 1862, 
Letter books, quartermaster general’s office, 4: 400; J. J. Smylie to R. P. Waller, 
October 17, 1862, ‘‘ Letters received,’’ quartermaster general’s office. 

40 A contract, a printed form filled in, made by J. M. Hackett and A. B. Smith, 
High Point, North Carolina, with Major Waller, quartermaster at Richmond, 
November 1, 1862, may be found, ibid. 
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each larger district was given exclusive control over contracts 
within his district. 

As soon as the bureau began to obtain leather it set up its 
own shops for the making of shoes. By an act of congress of 
October 9, 1862, the president was authorized, on requisition of 
the quartermaster general, to detail from the army persons 
skilled in the manufacture of shoes, not to exceed two thousand; 
and it was made the duty of the quartermaster general to place 
them at suitable points in shops, under regulations prescribed 
by himself, to make shoes for the army. These details were 
allowed extra pay.*’ The most conspicuous and successful of 
these government shoe shops was that at Columbus, Georgia, 
under charge of Major F. W. Dillard. Others of importance 
were at Richmond, at Atlanta, and somewhat later at Mont 
gomery. These government shops had tanneries attached, but 
received a good part of their leather from private tanneries 
under contract. In some parts of the country, as in the Caro- 
linas, private shoe factories continued in operation for a time 
and but few government shops were established. Due in part 
to the greater economy effected by concentration, a consolida- 
tion of the government shoe factories begar in the summer of 
1863,*° and was carried further in 1864. 

The visible supply of leather, and therefore of shoes, harness, 
and saddles, was declining rapidly.** Although the blockade 
runners continued to bring in both leather and shoes, so many 
cargoes were destroyed that the relief furnished was wholly 

41 Confederate statutes at large, 1 congress, 2 session, chapter 37. See also W. W 
Lester and William J. Bromwell, Digest of the military and naval laws of the co 
federate states of America (Columbia, 8S. C., 1864), 93. 

42 For instance the Atlanta shops were transferred to Columbus and there co! 
solidated with Dillard’s; the Danville workers were sent to Knoxville. See Myers 
to Cunningham, April 25, 1863, to W. G. Sutherlin, May 13, 1863, in Letter books, 
quartermaster general’s office, 6: 316, 379. Several shoe shops at other points i 
Alabama were consolidated, first at Selma, later at Montgomery. Inspection report, 
Lieutenant Colonel E. E. MeLean to A. R. Lawton, December 6, 1863, in ‘‘ Personal 
papers’’ of MeLean, in the confederate archives; A. R. Lawton to Gillaspie, Jum 
23, 1864, Letter books, quartermaster general’s office, 8: 305. 

43 During the battle of Gettysburg, General Lee’s quartermaster telegraphed a 
requisition for 20,000 pairs of shoes. Myers’ reply is significant: ‘‘I have been in 
anticipation of receiving stores from you and not to supply you.’’ Myers to Corley, 
July 3, 1863, Letter books, quartermaster general’s office, 6: 539. 
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inadequate.** The loss of the Mississippi river sharply reduced 
the number of beef cattle that had been crossing from Texas and 
western Louisiana. The best cattle regions east of the Missis- 
sippi were now overrun by the enemy or were being subjected 
to destructive raids. There ean be no doubt that the number of 
cattle within the confederate lines east of the Mississippi fell 
off rapidly. A situation which was bad enough was made worse 
by the frequent gross carelessness or inefficiency of the officers 
and agents charged with preserving, collecting and shipping 
the hides, by the refusal of commissaries, who desired to make 
purchases with hides, to turn them over to the quartermasters,” 
and, as demoralization grew, by the absence of proper control 
over distant quartermasters and agents, and by downright theft. 
Thousands of hides were kept out of the hands of the govern- 
ment by speculators, and evidence is not lacking that some 
minor officials themselves carried on private speculation in 
this much sought after commodity. The system of collecting 
hides had become so demoralized that in August, 1864, Major 
Dillard, whose success with his shoe factory at Columbus has 
already been mentioned, was given supreme control over the 
business in all the region south of North Carolina and Tennes- 
see and over contracts for tanning as well.* 

The arrangements for tanning were also in need of revision. 
As the supply of hides fell off, fewer tanneries were needed. 
The constant pressure for the return of details to the army, 
and the diffieulty of safeguarding the interests of the govern- 
ment in out-of-the-way places made it clearly advisable to re- 
duce the number of govenmment contractors and return the 
unnecessary details.” Under instructions from the quarter- 

#4 Lawton to General Robert E. Lee, January 20, 1864, to General Joseph E. 
Johnston, February 9, 1864. Ibid., 7: 554, 8: 15. 

49 There are numerous instances of this. Dillard from J, F. Cummings, November 16, 
1864, from J. L. Locke, November 28, 1864, A. Myers to Goodman, December 27, 


1864, Goodman to Lawton, January 9, 1865. ‘‘Letters received,’’ quartermaster 
general’s office. 

 Cireular of Quartermaster General Lawton, September 19, 1864, personal papers 
of F. W. Dillard, in the confederate archives. 

‘The facilities for tanning are so ample throughout the whole country that 
there would be no difficulty in tanning for money and on reasonable rates ten times 
the number of hides that can be obtained.’’ Lawton to Major J. C. Green, August 
24, 1864, Letter books, quartermaster general’s office, 9: 13. 
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master general the number of contract-tanneries in Virginia 
was reduced in October, 1864, from one hundred and twenty, 
five to about a dozen. In South Carolina, Georgia, and Alabama, 
Major Dillard reported a total reduction of from two hundred 
to sixty-seven, which was thought still too many.“ The tanner- 
ies which were retained were required to work entirely for the 
government — since the quartermaster’s bureau was taking all 
the hides whether on the market or in private storage — and 
to tan at a fixed money rate instead of taking pay in leather. 

The business of making shoes for the army was now monopo- 
lized by the government shops through their control of hides 
and leather and their lower cost of production.*®” Moreover, they 
could easily make up all of the seanty supply of leather avail- 
able. But even the government’s own establishments were not 
free from business worries. The uncertain supply of raw 
materials was perplexing; but the interference of the conscrip 
tion bureau with their details of workmen was even more annoy- 
ing. The records of the quartermaster general’s office show 
graphically how closely the service was combed for men to fill 
the ranks in the field. Every list of workers or officers was 
scrutinized with care lest some able-bodied man should slip 
through. The complaint of Captain W. M. Gillaspie, in charge 
of the shoe factory at Montgomery, must have described thie 
experiences of others in similar positions. ‘‘It takes fully one 
half of the time of one of my clerks and about as much of my) 
own to attend to the detailing of men. I no sooner have a man 
trained and somewhat efficient than he is ordered to report to 
camp, and then after considerable delay I have his services re- 
placed by a new one and an invalid, in most eases, who is one 
half the time in the Hospital and the other half not able to do 
much work.’’*° 

So seanty are the records of their activities during the last 
months of the war that little can be said of the condition of the 

48 Lawton to W. G. Ferguson, October 12, 1864, to Dillard, Oetober 21, 1564 
Ibid., 195, 223. Dillard to Lawton, October 22, November 2, 1864, ‘‘ Letters re 
ceived,’’ quartermaster general’s office. 

49 A. U. Davis to Governor M, L. Bonham, July 25, 1863, ibid. 

50 Gillaspie to Cross, assistant quartermaster general, November 4, 1864, (/id. 


The Richmond shoe factory was required to give up to the army 66 out of 171 em- 
ployees in January, 1865. 
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factories or of their relations with the government. Some were 
destroyed by Sherman and other raiders; some closed down for 
want of material, or labor, or funds; some continued to the end. 
Though no change in the general policy of the government is dis- 
coverable, there is some indication that in the weakness and 
confusion which preceded dissolution, the system of control, 
once so rigid, relaxed. 

It seems significant that the confederate government never 
devised nor even attempted to devise any civil machinery for 
the control or regulation of the factories upon whose production 
so much depended. The reason is clear: the supply of the army 
was regarded as solely a military problem. It was an army 
affair; leave it to the war department! Though an urgent, it 
was a temporary problem which would be over with the coming 
of peace. Perhaps the southerners disliked the idea of a perma- 
nent arrangement for interfering with private property rights; 
but probably they never thought of that at all. The military con- 
trol which was gradually established was rigid, but partial, 
uneven, short-sighted. The sole purpose was to get supplies 
for the army at as reasonable a cost as possible — to exploit the 
factories, not to develop them for the benefit of the community 
at large. After all, these things were inevitable under a gov- 
ernment struggling for bare existence and dependent upon un- 
developed and inadequate resources. 

Cuartes W. Ramspe.. 
University or Texas 
AUSTIN 





GEORGE ROGERS CLARK’S SERVICE OF SUPPLY 


In any study of the western struggle during the revolution one 
is impressed with a peculiar sense of contrast. If one thinks 
of the casual way in which the expedition into the northwest 
began, of the meagre forees involved, of the insignificance of 
the engagements —if the surrender of small garrisons to a few 
companies of backwoodsmen could be called engagements — or 
if one thinks of the slight attention which the eastern leaders 
of the revolution bestowed upon these remote westerners, the 
impression is something like that made by an actor who steps 
upon the stage in a minor role, and retires after speaking a few 
unimportant lines. If, however, one reflects upon the stakes for 
which the game was played, the international bearings of the 
struggle, and the consequences of the backwoodsmen’s victory, 
the conflict takes on the dimensions of a considerable episode 
in the drama of world polities. To the historian the struggle 
presents a complexity of factors. Anyone who adequately treats 
the operations in the ‘‘Illinois country’? must bring within the 
range of his researches the interplay of diplomacy and force 
which characterized the British oceupation, the shortsighted 
neglect of a feeble continental congress, the administrative help- 
lessness of a Virginian governor and council, the friendly neu- 
trality and later the active support of the Spanish colonial 
forces, the wavering attitude of bewildered French inhabitants 
tossed about in the struggle for empire, the capable but sell- 

1 This paper was read at the fourteenth annual meeting of the Mississippi \ 
ley historical association in Madison, April 15, 1921. 

In the preparation of this paper, the author has found the assistance of various 
friends most helpful. Professor J. A. James, of Northwestern university, whos 
edition of the Clark papers served as the author’s most useful guide, offered many 
valuable criticisms upon the first draft of his manuscript, and Dr. H. J. Eekenrod 
of Richmond, Virginia, gave substantial aid (ineluding numerous detailed sugges 
tions) in connection with Virginia’s relation to the Clark scheme. The autho 
also indebted to Mr. M. P. Robinson, state archivist of Virginia, Mr. KE. G. Swen 
librarian of William and Mary college, and Dr. H. R. Mellwaine, state librarian o! 
Virginia. These men facilitated his searches among the unpublished Clark records 
at Richmond. To Miss Louise P. Kellog he is indebted for assistance in the exami 
nation of original material at Madison. 








See 
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centered conduct of strenuous American pioneers, and, not least 
in importance, the behavior of the Indians, whose friendship 
must be sought but whose treacherous hostility was a constant 
menace. 

It is only a modest task, however, which this paper con- 
templates — that of presenting a close-up view of some of the 
every day problems of the man who was at once the originator 
and the supreme leader of this pioneer adventure. The military 
features of George Rogers Clark’s campaigns have been often 
diseussed. But what about the daily administrative problems 
which he faced in procuring, transporting, preserving, and dis- 
tributing the provisions and equipment which his undertaking 
required? Because of the primitive conditions involved, this 
subject seems, to the writer at least, to offer some points of 
special interest. 

In moving against Kaskaskia, Cahokia, and Vincennes in 1778- 
1779, and in his larger project for-attacking Detroit, General 
Clark was acting primarily for Virginia, whose commission he 
bore. The energies of the old dominion, however, were fully 
absorbed — overstrained, in fact — in the more vital operations 
in the eastern campaigns, and Clark was of necessity thrown 
upon his own resources.’ 

The problem of food supply was perhaps the most imperative 

2 Western writers usually approach the problem of Virginia’s relation to the 
Clark campaigns from the wrong angle. Forgetting the difficulties under which 
Virginia labored, they uniformly blame the state authorities for not giving Clark 
greater assistance. The heavy burden of the war resting upon Virginia, especially 
from 1776 to 1780, should not be overlooked. Enormous quantities of arms and 
provisions were shipped to Washington’s army, leaving little for the state to devote 
to a private enterprise such as Clark’s. Even assuming that the supplies had been 
available, the transportation difficulties were very formidable. The only practical 
route was the Ohio river, and the danger of Indian attack would have placed the 
boats under heavy hazards, to mention only one of the problems involved in main 
taining such a line of supply transportation. Though Clark’s men were without 
clothing, it is also true that Virginia’s state troops and militiamen were in rags. 
Clark’s financial difficulties were no greater than those of the state authorities 
themselves. Specie was so scarce and the depreciation of paper money so serious 
that the government had to be subsisted and the army supplied by requisitioning 
and by tithes on foodstuffs and tobacco. Clerks were partly paid in necessaries 
of life, and at one time it seemed that the Virginian government would have to 
cease functioning from sheer poverty. During the latter part of the war the state 
treasury was practically bankrupt. In spite of all this, however, toward the close 
of the struggle the Virginian government did make substantial efforts to supply 
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of all. Troops had to be maintained while on the march throug} 
wild country, and men in the garrisons of the frontier posts 
had to be subsisted during long periods of inactivity. More 
than once the food shortage became acute. The account iy 
Bowman’s journal of the ever-famous march upon Vincennes iy 
February, 1779, makes frequent mention of the lack of food, 
and Clark himself refers to his men as half-starved and says 
he would have given a great deal for a day’s provisions. The 
men at the falls of the Ohio were more than once reported to be 
in a starving condition, and Fort Jefferson had to be evacuated 
in 1781 because no supplies were available. 

In the matter of food alone, Clark’s needs included, as an ir- 
reducible minimum, bread, meat, and drink for the men, and 
fodder for the horses. The drink was usually of the stronger 
sort, such as whisky, rum, or taffia (a kind of rum obtained in 
the West Indes), all of which were invariably entered as ‘‘neces- 
saries.’? For bread, reliance was placed upon wheat flour and 
corn, or as it was sometimes called, ‘‘Indian meal.’’ The meat 
was of a rather varied character, obtained in part from the 
inhabitants, and in part by hunting. Hunting forays were a 
regular part of the routine, the larger game consisting usually 
of deer, elks, buffaloes, bears, and wild hogs. After the nim- 
rods had bagged their game, its safe transportation and pres- 
ervation presented no small problem. Often their luck was bad, 
as for instance when a party of nine hunters who were bringing 
home in a boat the fruits of a winter’s hunt were struck by a 
gale which sent to the bottom the whole precious cargo, consist- 
ing of fifty-four buffaloes, four elks, and two wild hogs.’ If 
Clark. William Davis of the Virginia war office wrote to Clark, April 6, 1782, 
saying that he had procured ‘‘2 light brass three-pounders, 150 coats, 100 pair 
overalls, 200 shirts, about the same number of stockings, and a parcel of hats.’’ 
Many of the articles were to be collected on the road from Richmond to Redstone 
near Pittsburgh. Clark manuscripts, in the possession of the Wisconsin historical! 
society (Draper manuscripts, J), 52:12. When all the factors involved are duly 
weighed, the wonder will be that Virginia was able to extend any aid at all. See 
Calendar of Virginia state papers, 1781, passim; Hamilton J. Eckenrode, The revolu 
tion in Virginia (Boston and New York, 1916); F. Z. Ripley, The financial history of 
Virginia (Columbia university studies in history, economics, and public law, volume 


4, no. 1). The above details and comments were kindly contributed by Dr. H. J. 
Eckenrode of Richmond. 


3 George Rogers Clark papers, edited by James A. James (JIlinois historical co! 
lections, volume 8), 533. See also pp. 506, 528, 532. 
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the supply of barrels failed, or if salt was lacking, or if the chief 
pickler was captured by Indians, the meat obtained at so great 
sacrifice was left to spoil. As the commissary preferred that 
the fighting morale of the men should be confined to the enemy, 
he learned from bitter experience to refrain from serving doubt- 
ful meat, even though large supplies of whisky were usually at 
hand for washing it down. 

The problem of salt was indeed a serious one. Without salt, 
hunters would not be sent out, and on one oceasion the lack of 
this article caused two-thirds of the men at Vincennes to be ‘*in- 
capable of duty.’’* Taking it all in all, Clark’s food problem 
was a veritable struggle for existence. 

In materials other than food, Clark’s needs were by no means 
simple. He required boats of various types, large quantities 
of tar, pitch, and oakum, powder for hunting and for supplying 
the Indians as well as for fighting, cannon, swivels, rifles, pis- 
tols, knives, wagons, horses, paint, blankets, cordage, tobacco, 
liquor, furniture, seeds, material for forts, and numerous other 
necessaries. The varied nature of Clark’s commissary demands 
is well shown in a study of his itemized disbursements. Select- 
ing the items at random we find the following: $237 for ten men 
for bringing boats from Wheeling to Redstone; $10 for four 
pair handeuffs; $237 for ten beeves; $340 for 142 pounds gun- 
powder; $36 for storage and cartage of merchandise at Missere 
in the Spanish country ; $59.20 to an armorer for 37 days’ work; 
$30 for a boat anchor; $10 for ferriages over the Mississippi; 
$224 for 56 gallons of taffia delivered to Indians at sundry coun- 
cils and treaties ; $3.40 for one-half gallon rum for fatigue party 
loading boats; $20 for sundry necessaries for the hospital; $9 
for two men for three days’ search after public horses; $76.60 
to Charles Caderon for provisions and other necessaries fur- 
nished Captain Bowman’s company on their march to Illinois. 
There are many other items of this sort, and among them we 
find mention of materials unfamiliar to the frontier, such as 
‘linen for boat covers,’’ ‘‘flags for Indians,’’ and ‘‘a large 
copper kettle.’’ ° 

+ Ibid., 370. 

5A considerable mass of Clark papers, long buried among the obsolete records 


of the Virginia state auditor, has been recovered through the efforts of Mr. E. G. 
Swem, formerly assistant state librarian, and these papers are now to be found, flat- 
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As to clothing Clark’s resources were seant. Thomas Jeffer. 
son understated the case when he instructed Clark that the sup. 
ply of clothing from Virginia would be ‘‘precarious,’’ and 
advised him to provide the clothes in his own quarter ‘‘as far 
as skins would enable [him] to do it.’’* The men under Clark, 
like those under Washington at Valley Forge, were often bare. 
foot, and at times almost naked.’ 

Paper, sorely needed for administrative records as well as 
for important correspondence, was hard to find, and was obtain. 
able only at a high price. Some of the irregular shreds found 
in the Clark papers now preserved at Richmond resemble bits 
of wood pulp rather than real paper. Often the paper is so 
brown and the ink so poor that the writing is illegible. 

The industrial operations incidental to Clark’s campaigns 
‘alled for a variety of material. These operations included 
boat-making, building of cannon carriages, construction of block 
houses and dwellings, repairing of guns, and other enterprises 
involving real craftsmanship and technical skill. An abstract 
of the work done by artificers at Fort Jefferson in 1780-1781 
includes construction work on a garrison, covering two bastions, 
making three gates, erecting three store houses and five dwel- 
lings, building three block houses, putting up a number of huts 
for the soldiery, preparing a carriage for a six-pounder, fash- 
ioning 176 oars, and making 38 coffins for those of the little band 
who had died within the year. The blacksmith who kept the 
‘*public smith house’’ at the falls of the Ohio was a busy 
man if we may judge by the large number of orders upon him 
for making nails, repairing rifles, supplying axes, hardening the 
steel in guns, and mending saddles.* For all this construction 
and manufacture a varied equipment was required. 

It should be remembered that the demands upon Clark were 
filed in about sixty boxes, in the Virginia state archives at Richmond. They include 
routine commissary orders, vouchers, provision returns, letters, books of account, 
and a variety of memoranda, An examination of this material affords an intimat 
view of Clark’s administrative problems. For an itemized statement of Clark's 
disbursements, see House reports, 30 congress, 1 session, no. 216. 

6 Jefferson to Clark, January 29, 1780, in Clark papers (James, ed.), 389. 

7 In a letter dated at Fort Nelson, August 5, 1782, Clark referred to distress 
among his officers for want of clothing. Clark papers, in Virginia state archives, 
‘¢ Aud. 53.’’ 

8 Ibid., ‘* Aud. 44,’’ ‘‘ Aud, 42.’’ 
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sot confined to the support of his troops. Widows and others 
‘) distress were provided for, and, in addition, gifts and supplies 
had to be constantly furnished to the Indians, whose good will 
Clark was careful to cultivate. To prepare for an Indian coun- 
«il meant to assemble many gallons of ‘‘taffia,’’ whisky, or other 
<trong drink, and to accumulate ample stores of tobacco, ver- 
milion, tape, ribbon, linen, blankets, leggings, and such things. 
Among the commissary and quartermaster’s orders one finds 
frequent mention of items furnished to the Kickapoo, Pianka- 
shaw, Ottawa, Potawatami, and other of the Illinois tribes, all 
fantastically misspelled in the most approved backwoods fash- 
ion. In many eases the goods furnished to individual Indians 
were in payment for services, while in other eases they were 
in the nature of gifts. An essential part of Clark’s personnel 
was a goodly number of Indian agents and Indian interpreters.° 

To meet all these material demands in an unsettled frontier 
country, in the absence of adequate governmental support, with 
little or no money, and in the face of British intrigue, was a 
task that called for the highest statesmanship and involved an 
exacting amount of administrative and clerical work. When 
Clark left Williamsburg in January, 1778, after his preliminary 
conference with Governor Patrick Henry and the Virginia coun- 
cil, he was supplied with £1200 in paper currency.’ After his 
plans began to be crowned with suecess he obtained various 
sums from well-disposed citizens who advanced money to him 
on the credit of the state of Virginia, but his treasury was 
usually low. 

Hard money was almost entirely lacking,'' and the common 
medium of exchange was Virginia currency. Not only was this 
a depreciated form of money but its seale of depreciation fluectu- 
ated so continually that its use was a never-ending source of 

*A statement by Clark of articles delivered to Potawatomi Indians ‘‘ when 
in council with me’’ ineludes ‘‘3 qts. taffia, 2 gals. ditto, 6 qts. ditto, 1 Ib. vermil- 
lion, 7 lbs. tobaceo, 10 yds. tape, 2 yds. linen, 1 yd. blue ribbon,’’ and numerous 
other articles. Moses Henry, Indian agent for Clark, issued orders from time to 
time upon the commissary for supplies. IJbid., ‘‘ Aud. 535.’’ (Many details regarding 
supplies to Indians are found in these records. ) 

10 Clark’s ‘‘Memoir,’’ in Clark’s papers (James, ed.), 219. The original is in 
the Draper manuscripts. 

For an account of the scarcity of hard money in Virginia, see Ripley, Financial 
history of Virginia, 108 ff. 
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vexation. At Kaskaskia in June, 1779, the ratio between silyoy 
dollars and Virginia paper stood at about one to six, thoug) 
at Vincennes and Cahokia widely different rates prevailed. By 
November the ratio at Kaskaskia had declined to a seale of 
one to thirty while in 1781 the rate on money newly issued jy 
Virginia appears to have been about one to forty.’* The oy 
credit of the state produced great irritation on the part of th 
inhabitants in the Illinois country, who complained loudly o; 
the cheap paper in which they were paid; and at times it was 
necessary to conduct transactions on the basis of barter. County 
Lieutenant Todd, for instanee, at one time accumulated 

large supply of peltries to be used in paying for provisions.’ 

It may be said that Clark’s three principal methods of paying 
for supplies were: (1) in Virginia paper currency; (2) in drafts 
upon the state of Virginia; and (3) in drafts upon Pollock, the 
commercial agent at New Orleans, of whom more will be said 
later. The financial and other support furnished by the conti- 
nental congress was of relatively slight importance."* 

Clark’s commissary department seems to have been fairl) 
well organized with an efficient man, William Shannon, in charge 
as commissary general. An approved form of commissary rou- 
tine was observed.’ Contracts were made with responsible 

12 Clark was able to keep the Virginia paper currency in cireulation at a high 
ratio than that prevailing at home. In 1781 new notes were issued by Virginia 
with the understanding that they were to be redeemed in Spanish milled dollars 
at the rate of one to forty. By 1782 the ratio fell as low as one to one hu 
William W. Hening, The statutes-at-large, being a collection of all the laws of 
Virginia (1619-1792) (Philadelphia and New York, 1823), 10: 399. 

13 Peltries served as a sort of currency in the Illinois country at this time. Their 
use to provide the army with provisions is referred to in a letter of Jonathan Clark 
to his brother George Rogers Clark, December 12, 1791. Clark manuscripts (Draper 
manuscripts, J), 53: 91. Much evidence covering this subject is to be found in the 
Clark papers in the Virginia state archives, ‘‘ Aud. 73.’’ See also Clark pap 
(James, ed.), 328, 

14Clark oceasionally refers to supplies issued from the ‘‘ continental stores.” 
Describing the very outset of his first expedition in his ‘‘Memoir’’ he says: ‘‘ taking 
in my stores at Pittsburgh and weling I proceeded Down the River.’’ Referring 
to the same time in the Mason letter he writes: ‘‘I set out from RedStone the 12! 
of May [1778] . . . General Hand . . . furnished me with every necessary 
I wanted.’’ Jbid., 220, 117. Washington, writing to the board of war, April 2\, 
1781, mentioned certain military stores at Fort Pitt which Clark was to use in lis 
attack upon Detroit. IJbid., 535. 

15 Abuses in Clark’s commissary department (in which Clark himself was blam 
less) are hinted at in the communications sent to Clark from the Virginia wa 
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parties for the furnishing of specified provisions, and supply 
jases, as for instance at the falls of the Ohio, were established 
forthe accumulation of stores. Receipts were taken for moneys 
paid; supplies were duly acknowledged; properly authorized 
officers presented orders on the commissary or quartermaster 
countersigned by Clark when they needed supplies; provision 
returns were kept for each company; and, for the smallest ar- 
ticle, an issuing voucher was made out. 

Though seemingly the driest of documents, these vouchers 
and other routine orders possess a certain human interest, and 
with the exercise of some imagination they may sometimes be 
made to tell quite a story. The following examples are sufficient 
to suggest the character of these routine documents: Issue such 
and such provisions to the bearer (an Indian) ‘‘for services 
done in relieving a prisoner taken on the Cherokee river;’’ 
‘Received of Major George Slaughter $1290 for the use of my 
pack horses for eight days to carry his men’s baggage over the 
Alleghany Mountains ;’’ ‘‘Issue to that squaw who furnished our 
men with provisions on our way to attack Governor Hamilton 
one bushel of corn and five pounds of pork;’’ ‘‘Received of 
William Harrison $540 for 12 days’ work at boating flour from 
Georges Creek to Pittsburg;’’ ‘‘Issue 93 gallons of taffia to that 
number of men at this garrison [Fort Jefferson];’’ ‘‘ Please 
pay to Mr. A. Birch 4000 livres for one horse, bridle and saddle 
bought of him for use of United States at Kaskaskia.’’'® There 
are thousands of these papers, and while such trivial things 
would usually be passed over, yet the unrecorded acts which 
some of these orders and vouchers suggest cannot fail to arouse 
the historian’s curiosity. 

In the search for supplies the most obvious recourse was to 
the local inhabitants. At times this means of supply proved 
fruitful as in the case of the people of Cahokia in the summer of 
1779, whom Bowman enthusiastically praised for generously 
supplying him with a fifth of their cattle and horses.'' While 
office in Richmond in the spring of 1782. Clark is enjoined to issue pointed in- 
structions to restrain his subordinate officers, widely scattered at various posts. He 
is asked to insist that nothing be drawn from the stores except what is absolutely 
necessary, and that a very strict accounting be kept. Clark manuscripts (Draper 
manuscripts, J), 53:12 ff. 

'* Clark papers, in Virginia state archives, passim. 

7 Clark papers (James, ed.), 327. 
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at Kaskaskia in 1778, Clark was largely dependent upon th, 
French inhabitants for supplies. In this matter he was ab\ 
assisted by the Spanish merchant, Francis Vigo, who furnishe 
large supplies out of his own stores, and who also advance! 
money to the local inhabitants for the goods which they fu 
nished to the troops. Without Vigo’s ready eash, it is doubtfy! 
whether the inhabitants would willingly have parted with thei 
provisions.’* The papers of Clark and his commissary officer. 
include a long list of individuals who were paid for furnishing 
goods for his use. At times, however, the temper of the inhab 
itants was sullen, and they refused the most urgent applications, 
so that the soldiers were pinched with hunger in a fairly pros 
perous country. The inhabitants had, it is true, their grievances, 
as for instance when their cattle were seized, or when the bills 
in which they were paid proved to be irredeemable; and their 
resentment was intensified by the adverse influence of var- 
ious disaffected and disloyal characters. Besides, the supplies 
which they were capable of furnishing were necessarily limited. 
Other sources therefore had to be developed, and far-reaching 
lines of supply transportation had to be created. A consider. 
able portion of all of Clark’s supplies came from New Orleans )) 
way of the Mississippi. Through the never-tiring efforts of th 
American and Virginian agent at New Orleans, boats were kept 
plying, often under Spanish colors, for the Illinois country. 
The presence of the British sloops of war on the river, the 
menacing guns of the British at Natchez, the danger of Indian 
attack, and the perils of up-stream navigation made this method 
of communication very hazardous. Sometimes the Mississipy 
overflowed, and valuable provisions were lost. Once a batteau 
of supplies had to be stopped after its departure up the river 
on account of a Tory plot to capture the cargo. Only the most 
resolute men were chosen to man the north-bound boats. Suel 
men were searee, and their wages high. Yet rather than dis- 
charge sailors and batteau men, the American agent retained 
them on pay during periods of idleness, although this proved to 
be an expensive process.” 
In these important operations via the Mississippi, as well as 








. -_ ‘ ° P ; 2 , 14 
18 Report regarding Vigo’s claim, House reports, 30 congress, 1 session, no. ~! 
19 Oliver Pollock to the commercial committee of the continental congress, Ma) 

20, 1778. Letters and papers of Oliver Pollock, in the Library of congress, volume } 
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in general administrative matters, there is one man who stands 
out as Clark’s main support. This man was Oliver Pollock, 
a wealthy merchant of New Orleans, who served Clark in much 
the same way that Robert Morris, the financier of the revolution, 
served Washington.*? Having lived for a time at Havana and 
having become later associated with the Spanish governor of 
Louisiana, and being in addition an able business man and a 
patriot of unusual devotion, he was well qualified for the diffi- 
cult position which he held at New Orleans during the revolu- 
tion. Pollock acted in a double capacity. He was at the same 
time agent of the state of Virginia, and commercial agent of the 
United States at New Orleans, which was then a Spanish port. 
An extensive correspondence was conducted between Pollock 
and the commercial committee of the continental congress, of 
which Robert Morris was the leading member. Pollock was 
instrueted to supply all possible assistance to Clark’s expedi- 
tion, to purchase goods on the best terms, to charter vessels 
or buy them if necessary, to employ the crews, to be respon- 
sible for the safe the arrival of cargoes, and to see that the 
goods were paid for. He was directed to keep his accounts 
for the goods furnished to Clark separate from his other trans- 
actions, and to charge all the advances for the ‘‘ Illinois depart- 
ment’’ to the state of Virginia. At the very outset of his first 
expedition Clark was indebted to Pollock, who had sent to 
Pittsburg the goods which General Hand supplied out of the 
continental stores.** In the following months his ammunition 
came in large part from Pollock, and the same may be said of 
clothing, sugar, liquor, and many other articles. 

Pollock at New Orleans was thus the ‘‘good angel’’ of the 

“0 The writer’s chief sources for Pollock are: Clark papers (James, ed.); Clark 
manuscripts, in the Virginia state archives; Letters and papers of Oliver Pollock, 
in the Papers of the continental congress, Library of congress; Rev. Horace E. 
Hayden, A biographical sketch of Oliver Pollock, esq., of Carlisle, Pennsylvania, 
United States commercial agent at New Orleans and Havana, 1776-1784, with genea 
logical notes of his descendants (Harrisburgh, Pennsylvania, 1883); House reports, 
60 congress, 1 session, no. 216; Report of the commissioner of revolutionary claims, 
Journal of the house of delegates of Virginia, 1835-1836, appendix, document no. 6. 

*1**When in 1778, General George Rogers Clarke [sic] was dispatched . 
with a small foree to reduce the English posts at Vincennes and Kaskaskia, Pollock 
had already forwarded to Fort Pitt by Colonel Gibson, a large quantity of gun 


powder obtained from the King’s stores, part of which furnished Clarke with his 
ammunition.’? Hayden, Pollock genealogy, 10. (See ante, n. 14). 
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Clark campaigns. Not only did he furnish a service of essentia| 
supplies by way of the Mississippi and the Ohio, but he cop. 
tributed what was equally important — namely, credit. Clark's 
remittances for articles obtained in his vicinity frequently took 
the form of drafts upon Pollock. It was in this way that he 
paid the ordinary bills of his commissary department. Clark 
looked up to Pollock in somewhat the same way that the conti. 
nental congress looked to Franklin, as a sort of financial wizard 
—one whose name on a bill of exchange was almost the same 
as money itself. In this piling-up of paper obligations the war 
financiers of the period often forgot that if paper obligations 
are not ultimately redeemed in hard money, the only alternative 
is repudiation. 

Not only did Clark continually issue drafts upon Pollock in 
large sums, but many of his officers assumed the same privilege. 
A curious bit of backwoods finance is found in the action of 
Captain Robert George in command at Fort Jefferson in 1781. 
Because of the dire need of his troops, he drew bills of exchange 
upon Pollock for $237,320 in order to pay for a cargo of liquor 
and dry goods. He admitted that he was ‘‘taking a liberty”’ 
in so doing; that he intended the bills to be paid in current 
money, not specie; that in spite of this the bills expressly 
directed payment to be made in gold and silver; that he was 
‘‘unacquainted with the nature of bills of exchange;’’ that he 
later recognized that he had been imposed upon, and that he was 
glad finally to learn that the bills had been protested, since it 
was never his intention to have drawn for so enormous a sum 
to be paid in specie.” 

It should be noted that Clark’s bills on Pollock were for hard 
money. ‘‘All bills which were drawn by me on New Orleans,”’ 
he said, ‘‘were passed at the rate of a hard dollar for ever 
one named in the bill.’’ Those drawn on Virginia, he added, 
were for depreciated paper dollars. This statement of Clark’s 
is corroborated by other evidence which shows that the bills 
drawn by the Virginia officers in the Illinois country upon 
Pollock were paid for at par in specie. 

One naturally asks, how did Pollock meet all these obliga- 


22 Journal of the house of delegates of Virginia, 1835-1836, appendix, document 
no. 6. 
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tions? The answer is: Theoretically, by advances upon the 
state of Virginia; practically, out of his own pocket. The status 
of Virginia’s eredit in Louisiana in 1779 is illustrated by the 
fact that when a Mr. Lindsay appeared in New Orleans in 1779 
with a bill of credit for $10,000 supplied by Governor Patrick 
Henry with which to procure supplies for Clark, none of the 
merchants of the place could be prevailed upon to supply the 
goods on such a basis. Again, Pollock drew upon Virginia’s 
account with a firm of French financiers only to find that these 
bills to the extent of $65,000 came back under protest. Pollock 
onee remarked as to his relations with Virginia that he was 
‘‘an agent indeed but that was all.’’ In August, 1779, he wrote 
to County Lieutenant Todd, ‘‘I have never yet been honored 
with a line from the executive power of the state of Virginia,’’ 
and in March, 1780, he stated that since the commencement of 
the war he had received no communications from the Virginian 
council. 

Disappointed in his expectation of funds from the Virginia 
treasury, and constantly pressed to supply Clark’s emergency 
demands, Pollock drew upon his own private resources. He 
did not stop until he had exhausted his fortune. Realizing, 
as he says, that the posts in the Illinois country would inevitably 
fall without his support, he borrowed money in his own name, 
mortgaged his property, and sold his slaves far under their 
value in order to obtain funds. He even paid batteau men and 
traders silver in exchange for paper currency, dollar for dollar, 
in order to encourage the traders to carry up their goods and 
at the same time to keep up the credit of the paper. His total 
advances to Virginia and the United States exceeded $300,000, 
for all of which his own credit was pledged. 

The time came when Pollock could do no more. In February, 
1779, he wrote, ‘‘How Colonel Clark and the state of Virginia 
expect such heavy sums to be paid by me without money is a 
mystery which time only can point out.’’ It soon became 
necessary for Pollock to protest Clark’s bills, and this bitter 
news, indicating the failure of Clark’s most trusted source of 
credit, proved a grievous disappointment to him. 

Pollock’s generosity spelt his own ruin. His creditors closed 
in upon him, and in 1783 he was imprisoned by the Spanish 
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authorities at Havana for debt, being detained in custody for 
eighteen months. His account with Virginia was ultimately as. 
sumed by the United States, and in 1782 Alexander Hamiltoy 
handed him a treasury warrant for $108,605.** This was, how. 
ever, only a partial settlement. 

The supplies furnished to Clark gave rise to many post-war 
claims, and in order to adjudicate them the Virginia governme 
appointed a board of ‘‘western commissioners.’’ The work o/ 
this body, however, was unsatisfactory. Its rules of evideuce 
were strict, its place of meeting shifted frequently, and many 
of the claimants either did not know about the board or felt tha: 
the uncertain result would not justify the costly effort of pros 
ecuting a claim before it. As a part of the settlement with the 
United States arising out of the Northwest cession, Virginia 
was paid the lump sum of $500,000 to cover the expenses of ac 
quiring the western territory. It was understood that disburse. 
ments would be made from this sum for the satisfaction of the 
individual claimants, and the ‘‘commissioner of revolutionary 
claims for the state of Virginia’’ inherited from the ‘‘wester 
commissioners’’ the duty of making the necessary adjustments.’ 

By this time Clark had made his accounting to the state, and 
his financial records were given over to the auditor for saf\ 
keeping. It appears that many of the ledgers and books o! 
account in the auditor’s office were destroyed, and some of the 
Clark papers may have suffered in this way. Such as remained 
lay in confused heaps in the Virginia state capitol, until recent} 
the state archivist acquired them. Now they are flat-filed and 
suitably arranged for historical study.” 

Claims arising out of Clark’s operations have at times bee 
presented to the federal government. Oliver Pollock was allowed 
the expense of his confinement at Havana, in addition to thie 

23 Hayden, Pollock genealogy, 15. 

24 Typical reports on claims connected with Clark*s expeditions are to be found 
in House reports, 30 congress, 1 session, no. 216, and Journal of the house of del 
gates of Virginia, 1835-1836, appendix, document no. 6. Complete references t 
such material in Virginia state publications are to be found in Earl G. Swem, 4 
bibliography of Virginia (Richmond, 1916-1917), part 2. 

25 See ante, n. 5. These records will appear in Professor James’s ariditious 
volume of Clark papers, to be published in the Illinois historical collections. 
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£108,000 previously mentioned, and Francis Vigo was reim- 
bursed by the United States for various claims. 

The historian of today who seeks to estimate Clark’s place 
in history will profit by an intimate study of his daily adminis- 
trative problems. It is only by visualizing the magnitude of his 
tasks in comparison with the inadequacy of the means at his 
disposal that one can measure the personality of the man Clark, 

the man to whom the middle west owes its existence as an 
American community. 

James G. Ranpaui 
University oF ILLINot!s 
URBANA 








NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 


A Lerrer on THE ILLINOIS CountTRY TO 
ALEXANDER Hamitton, 1792! 


The following letter describing the Illinois country is inter. 
esting principally because of the emphasis which the writer lays 
on the trade being carried from Canada into the northwest. 
The information in it is not particularly novel and does not 
differ very much from that which Governor St. Clair himselt 
reported after he had visited the villages of Illinois. However, 
the contemporary information about this distant country is so 
meagre that the letter has its value. 

Nothing has been learned of the personality or the business 
of the writer, but many men were then investigating this country 
with a view to investments and it is probable that Mitchell may 
have been traveling in the interest of some company. 

E. G. Swen 
Sir: 

Having been employed in the Illinois Country last Autumn, beg 
leave to lay before You some information which I acquired relatiy 
to the commerce of that country. perhaps it woud be nessesary first 
to give you some Idea of the Number of Inhabitants of several places, 
since they differ very materialy from the account given by Hutchins 
description of that country*— I shall begin with St. Louis on the Spanish 
side — it contains about 300 good stone houses — has a small garison — a 
strong Castle, and a tolerable wall nearly around the town —the no. 
of Militia is computed at 500 — it is one of the finest inland towns | 
ever saw, the situation is delightful —it is nine miles below the con- 
fluence of the Missouri and Missisippi. St. Genevieve is 60 miles below 
St. Louis is an inconsiderable Town only famous for its Salt Works. 
KaskasKias opposite St. Genevieve, it contains about 80 stone buildings 
and a small church about one hundred men and a Large Proportion of 


1 From the Hamilton manuscripts, in the Library of congress. 

2 Thomas Hutchins, Topographical description of Virginia, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land and North Carolina, reprinted from the original edition of 1778, edited by F. 
C. Hicks (Cleveland, 1904). 
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Negroes. St. Phillips is of little consequence at present, Fort Chartres 
has been declining, very few inhabitants. Cahokia is a fine Town it is 
situated 3 mile below St. Louis on the opposite side, it contains 100 
stone houses about the same no. of Inhabitants capable of bearing arms. 
Belle Fountaine lies 26 miles from the Mississippi East from Cahokia. 
it is composed of americans, about 30 Families. 

The commerce of this Country is immense, when we consider the no. 
of Inhabitants. It is the opinion of Mr. John Edgar* at Kaskaskias, 
that the consumtion of English property alone amounts to 250,000 £ 
annually The Missouri is navigated near 1200 miles among various 
Tribes of savages —it employs annually from 50 to 100 boats. The 
whole of the Mississippi from the Natches to its source is supply’d by 
Canadian merchts. 

Ouisconsing & MHlinois Rivers at this moment. have an immense 
quantity of British merchandize on their Banks. The Traders were 
impressed with the Idea that St. Clair’s arms were Terrible. They in 
Consequence of it, pushed large quantities of goods on the Illinois to 
supply those who might retreat there from the fury of the incensed 
eagle when we consider the vast no. of Savages on the Banks of those 
creat Rivers, that are supply’d from Canada and the baneful influence 
they never fail to gain, whereever they are permitted to have a com- 
mercial intereourse I think every man interested for his country woud 
wish to put a check to their progress, and turn the channel of commerce, 
trifling as it may appear, to the advantage of the Revenue of the United 
States or at least to the citizens of America. I shall next endeavour 
to show you my method which I beg leave to propose for putting an 
effectual stop to a contraband trade between canada and the Mississippi 
River, as there is only two places by which they can possibly advance 
into that country — one by the Illinois and the other by the Ouiscansing 
both have 12 Miles Land cariage, an armed boat in each with a small 
tender to run in shallow water woud in my opinion be a sufficient force 
to put a final stop to British Influence in that part of America. Mich- 
lamackinae a flourishing Town at the head of Lake Michigan must be 
intirely ruined — and shoud a Town be erected at the mouth of Illinois. 
uo doubt woud transfer their property to it. 

The Boats that will be necessary to answer every purpose for succeed- 
ing in an enterprise of the Kind I lay before you must be light Keel 
Boats manned with 18 men & 16 oars —plenty of canvass — two 
|— | swivels a few Blunderbusses and each man a rifle; There must 
be a cover made for the Men to row under bullet proof — the men must 

John Edgar had been in Kaskaskia for several years and had beeome one of 
the most important citizens of the village. 
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be chosen among the best — aproved courage & Fidelity — such men eay 
be had for 8 Dollars P Month. A small light rowing skiff with four 
oars & a cockswain to run in Shallow water where a larger boat cap: 
swim. A man must be acquainted with inland navigation to be capable 
of traversing the Mississippi — it is a very dangerous River to those 
not acquainted with it. There must be a block house built on an Island 
in each river to prevent being eut off or surprized. I hope Sir that 
you'l not be offended at the bold Language which I make use of —| 
woud only wish to be understood, as humbly offering my opinion to the 
first character in America, from whose benevolence many have experi- 
enced the smiles of Fortune, that you may long live to enjoy the conti- 
dence of your country is 
the Sincere wish of Your 
humble Servt. 
N. MircHen. 


Alex. Hamilton, Esq. 
Secretary of the Treasury 
Philadelphia 
Keby. 9th 1792. 
N. B. All dry goods consumed in Illinois country are at present bro! 
from canada the expense of a voyge (being 3 months) and from New 
Orleans to St. Louis is very considerable and are as high at New Orleans 
as Ft. Pitt. 

A Rare Apouitionist DocuMENT 


In the second quarter of the nineteenth century the Honorable 
Timothy Jenkins was one of the leading citizens of the village of 
Oneida Castle, in Oneida county, New York. Jenkins was born 
at Barre, Massachussetts, in 1799, and was admitted to the bar 
in 1824. He settled in the village of Vernon, in the town of the 
same name, Oneida county, and practiced there until about 1832, 
when he removed to Oneida Castle, in the same town. For a 
while he served as postmaster and from 1839 to 1845 he was 
district attorney for Oneida county. From this office he entered 
the twenty-ninth congress as a democratic representative. After 
serving through the thirtieth congress, he was defeated for the 
thirty-first, but was reélected to the thirty-second. He died at 
Martinsburg, New York, in 1859, leaving a considerable library, 
mainly of government publications. 

The town of Vernon adjoins that of Kirkland, in which, at the 
village of Clinton, is located Hamilton college. Recently Jen- 
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kins’ daughter presented her father’s library to the college. 
Among the books is one of unique interest. Not even the Li- 
brary of congress has a copy of this edition, though it pos- 
sesses one of an earlier edition. 

An appropriate name for the little volume would be ‘‘The 
answer to the proslavery argument,’’ except that it was pub- 
lished several years before that pronouncement. It is a duo- 
decimo volume of 220 pages, bound in figured purple cloth, and 
entitled The liberty minstrel, by George W. Clark. Copy- 
righted originally in 1844, the Hamilton college copy belongs 
to the sixth edition, published by the author in New York in 
i846. The Library of congress copy belongs to the first edition. 
According to the Library of congress, ‘‘the work is unique as 
an Anti-slavery publication, and for its rarity.’’ 

The preface explains the purpose of the book, on the basis 
that ‘‘all creation is musical— all nature speaks the language 
of song.’’ After reénforcing this statement with poetical quo- 
tations, the author proceeds: ‘‘Who does not desire to see the 
day when music in this country, cultivated and practiced by 
ALL—wmusiec of a chaste, refined and elevating style, shall go 
forth with its angel voice, like a spirit of love upon the wind, 
exerting upon all classes of society a rich and healthful moral 
influence. When its wonderful power shall be made to subserve 
every righteous cause — to aid every humane effort the promo- 
tion of man’s social, civil and religious well-being.’’ (Appar- 
ently the author thought more of prosody than of syntax). 
Accordingly, ‘‘an ardent love of humanity — a deep conscious- 
ness of the injustice of slavery — a heart full of sympathy for 
the oppressed, and a due appreciation of the blessings of free- 
dom, has given birth to the poetry comprising this volume.”’ 
Mr. Clark wishes to see these sentiments of ‘‘love, of sympathy, 
of justice and humanity’’ expressed in such poetry, ‘‘embalmed 
in sweet music; so that all the people may sing of the wrongs 
of slavery, and the blessings of liberty’’ until the influence of 
these sentiments shall ‘‘ ‘undo the heavy burdens and let the 
oppressed go free.’’’ He has long been contemplating the 
publication of such a work, he tells us, modestly adding that 


The writer is indebted to Professor Joseph D. Ibbotson, librarian of Hamilton 
college, for bringing this work to his attention. 
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‘‘many have been impatiently waiting its appearance.’’ Associ- 
ations of singers ‘‘having the love of liberty in their hearts” 
should be formed immediately in all communities to learn these 
melodies and spread them abroad. ‘‘To all true friends of 
universal freedom, the Liserty Mrnsrrew is respectfully dedi- 
cated.”’ 

Whittier’s ‘‘Gone, Sold and Gone’’ is the first song, with 
appropriately doleful musie by Mr. Clark. Indeed, most of the 
musi¢ is of his composition, and in several cases, the initials 
“G. W. C.’’ indicate that he is the author of the words also. 
Several other of Whittier’s poems are included, adapted to var- 
ious tunes; notably, ‘‘The Yankee girl,’’ with musie by Clark; 
and ‘‘Our countrymen in chains’’ to the tune of ‘‘Beatitude.” 
Longfellow’s ‘‘Quadroon girl’’ is set to an air of Clark’s, and 
his ‘‘Slave singing at midnight’’ to a Bavarian air. Two of 
Cowper’s poems, two of Mrs. Sigourney’s, one of Mrs. Hemans’ 
and one of Burns’s appear. Next to Whittier, who has six con- 
tributions, is Miss M. E. Chandler, with five. She was, of 
course, the Quakeress abolitionist poet, the friend of Lundy and 
Birney. Burns’s ‘‘A man’s a man for a’ that’’ is set to the tune 
of ‘‘Our warrior’s heart,’’ while the tune of ‘‘Scots wha ha’e wi’ 
Wallace bled’’ is borrowed for an election song. Lowell's 
‘‘Are ye truly free?’’ is adapted to the air ‘‘Martyn,’’ while 
N. P. Willis’ ‘‘ Pleasant land we love’’ is given the air ‘‘ Carrier 
dove.’’ 

As in a hymnal, several songs are adapted to the same air; 
thus ‘‘Ye heralds of freedom’’ and ‘‘I would not live alway”’ 
are both arranged to music by Kingsley. 

Familiar airs are used freely. Some of the best known are: 
‘‘Oft in the stilly night,’’ (set to a parody by Clark); the Mar- 
seillaise; ‘‘Dan Tucker;’’ ‘‘Rosin the bow;’’ ‘‘Bonnie Doon;” 
‘‘Yankee Doodle;’’ ‘‘Ameriea;’’ ‘‘Watchman, what of thie 
night ;’’ ‘‘Zion;’’ ‘‘Greenland’s icy mountains ;’’ ‘‘ My faith looks 
up to thee;’’ ‘‘Sweet Afton;’’ and ‘‘Calvary.”’ 

‘‘The song of the Coffle gang’’ is stated to be the actual la- 
ment of negroes in the hands of the slave-dealer. The music 
is by Clark. ‘‘Stolen we were’’ is said to be by ‘‘a colored 
man.’’ Strange to say, only two songs are specifically credited 
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to Garrison’s Liberator, though doubtless others were culled 
from it. These two are: ‘‘O pity the slave mother,’’ to the air 
of ‘‘Araby’s daughter;’’ and ‘‘The bondman,’’ to the air of 
‘The troubador’’— of which it is a parody. 

Naturally, not all these songs were written or set to music at 
one time, or just for publication in this collection. Presumably 
some were prepared for the presidential election of 1840, when 
James G. Birney first ran as the candidate of the liberal party; 
others, perhaps, for his race in 18M. Several of the songs re- 
fer to Birney. Two are set to the tune of ‘*The warrior’s 
heart,’? namely, ‘‘The liberty battle song’’ and ‘‘Birney and 
liberty.’? An ‘*Ode to James G. Birney,’’ by Elizur Wright, Jr., 
was harmonized by Clark, while ‘‘We’re for freedom through 
the land,’’ by J. E. Robinson, has for its refrain, ‘‘ We will vote 
for Birney.’’? Other campaign songs are ‘‘The liberty party’’ 
and ‘*The liberty voter’s songs,’’ both by Wright; ‘*The ballot,’’ 
by J. E. Dow, to the tune of ‘*Bonnie Doon,’’ and ‘The ballot- 
box,”’ to an ‘‘air from ‘Lincoln.’ ’’ 

The last thirty pages of the book constitute ‘‘The liberty 
appendix,’’ though why ‘‘appendix’’ it is hard to say, for nei- 
ther subjects, tunes, authors, nor composers differ materially 
from the rest of the work. 

A few selections from this repertoire will show its nature 
better than further comment. Set to the tune of ‘‘When I can 
read my title clear,’’ is ‘*‘Come join the abolitionists,’’ of which 
the first stanza gives a fair notion: 


Come join the Abolitionists, 

Ye young men, bold and strong, 
And with a warm and cheerful zeal 
Come help the cause along; 

Come help the cause along; 

Come help the cause along; 

And with a warm and cheerful zeal 
Come help the cause along. 


Fearsome indeed is ‘‘A vision,’’ with words by Creary, music 
by Clark. A footnote informs the reader that it is a ‘‘scene in 
the nether world — purporting to be a conversation between 
the departed [sic] ghost of a departed southern slaveholding 
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clergyman, and the devil!’’ The author stationed himself neay 
the infernal portals and heard someone salute Satan thus: 


**Hail, Prince of Darkness, ever hail, 
Adored by each infernal, 
I come among your gang to wail 
And taste of death eternal.’’ 


‘*Where are you from?’’ the fiend demands, 
**What makes you look so frantic? 

Are you from Carolina’s strand, 

Just west of the Atlantic? 

Are you the man of blood and birth, 

Devoid of human feeling, 

The wretch, I saw, when last on earth, 

In human cattle dealing?’’ 


After five similar stanzas, the cheerful ditty concludes: 


Our ghost stood trembling all the while — 
He saw the scene transpiring ; 

With soul aghast and visage sad, 

All hope was now retiring. 

The Demon cried, on vengeance bent, 

‘*T say, in haste, retire! 

And you shall have a negro sent 

To attend and punch the fire.’’ 





Can one imagine a more depressing experience than to listen 
to a group of sincere but humorless fanatics chanting such 
words to funereal tunes? 

The ‘‘Ode to Birney”’ begins thus: 


We hail thee, Birney, just and true, 

The calm and fearless, staunch and tried, 
The bravest of the valiant few, 

Our country’s hope, our country’s pride! 
In freedom’s battle take the van; 

We hail thee as an honest man. 


Parodies are numerous, of which the following will suffice. 
‘‘For the election’’ is, of course, a parody on Bannockburn, of 
which this is the first stanza: 


Ye who know and do the right, 
Ye who cherish honor bright, 
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Ye who worship love and light, 
Choose your side today. 

Succor Freedom, now you can, 

Voting for an honest man; 

Let not slavery’s blight and ban 
On your ballot lay. 


To the tune of America three poems were sung. The longest 
hegins : 
My country, ‘tis for thee, 
Dark land of slavery, 
For thee I weep; 
Land where the slave has sighed, 
And where he toiled and died 
To serve a tyrant’s pride — 
For thee I weep. 


Perhaps the best parody is one on Alexander Selkirk, to the 
oir of ‘*Old de Fleury.’’ 


I am monarch of nought I survey, 

My wrongs there are none to dispute ; 

My master conveys me away. 

His whims or ecaprices to suit. 

O slavery, where are the charms 

That ‘‘patriarchs’’ have seen in thy face? 
I dwell in the midst of alarms, 

And serve in a horrible place. 


One song deserves quotation in full. This is the ‘‘Slavehold- 
er’s lament’’: words by L. P. Judsen; music arranged from 
‘‘Luey Neal’’ by G. W. C. 


‘What shall we do?’’ slaveholders cry, 
Overwhelmed with dreadful grief; 
‘‘Slavery we fear, must quickly die, 
Unless we find relief. 

Fanaties labor, night and day, 

The North is in a blaze, 

While in the South, young Cassius Clay 
Fears not his voice to raise. 


‘‘We preach and print in every mood, 
And rob the ‘negro pen’ 
Railroad and stages through the wood 
Take ‘things’ and make them ‘men.’ 
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But worst of all, the Birney crew 
Seem reckless of our fate — 

Of all the acts you’ve seen them do 
The vote’s the thing we hate. 


‘*These are our fears and this our dread, 
They're based on grounds too true, 
That slavery soon must yield its head 
And vanish like the dew; 

The old ‘North Star’ we've voted down, 
And told him not to shine, 

But still he gives Victoria’s crown 
These ‘things’ from Southern clime. 


‘We've worked and toiled and raved and foamed 
And hoped to keep them down 
But prayers to Congress snugly room’‘d, 
Unread, referr’d or known; 
We've robbed the mail and taken lives, 
And then to fright the rest, 
We've brandished rifles, bowie-knives, 
‘Cold steel and Dupont’s best.’ 


‘What shall we do? O what, say what! 
Our foes increase and rise, 
Old slavery reels! the fever’s hot — 
She pants — she gasps — she dies, 
What shall we do? We'll give it up, 
And with the North agree, 
To take the draught from freedom’s cup 
LET ALL MANKIND BE FREE.”’ 


Evidently this collection was supposed to furnish inspiration 
to both political and religious gatherings of abolitionists. Sin- 
cerity, but the sincerity of the narrow zealot, breathes from 
every page. Despite the fact of the six editions (if not more), 
the ‘‘Minstrel’’ could not have had a very wide vogue or a great 
influence. The writer has been unable to find a single reference 
to it in the biographies of the abolitionist leaders, the most pre- 
tentious histories, such contemporary periodicals as Nile’s rey 
ister, the North American review, the New Englander, or the 
histories of American literature. Nor is George W. Clark men- 
tioned in the biographical dictionaries or the works of reference 
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on musieal history. It is obvious that he was both a composer 
and a versifier; probably he was a teacher of musie also, as 
well as an antislavery agitator. A footnote to ‘‘A tribute to 
departed worth,’’ one of the ‘‘Minstrel’s’’ collection, reads: 
“As sung by G. W. C. at the erection of the monument to the 
memory of Myron Holley, Mount Hope, Rochester. It may be 
”? Evidently Mr. Clark was also a singer — per- 
haps a coneert singer. Myron Holley, who died in 1841, was a 
lawyer and editor of Rochester, New York, who took a promi- 
nent part in the anti-Masonie and antislavery movements. 

It is interesting to note that in 1854, Myron Holley Clark was 
elected governor of New York by a fusion of antislavery whigs 
and democrats, prohibitionists and independents, who called 
themselves ‘‘republicans.’’ He was the son of the Reverend 


sung as a dirge. 


Joseph Clark, who may have been a relative of George W. 
Clark. 

Perhaps the moral to be drawn from the accidental reappear- 
ance of this little volume is the need for greater attention to 
local history. 


Mitutepce L. Bonuam, Jr. 
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Edited by Lester B. Shippee 


Modern democracies. In two volumes. By James Bryce (Viscount 
Bryce) (New York: The Maemillan company, 1921. 508, 676 p. 

The author was born in 1838, and in 1862, the second year of our 
civil war, at the age of twenty-four, he published The holy Roma, 
empire. At the age of fifty he gave us The American commonwealth, 
and now, in the late autumn of his life, we are again deeply indebted 
to him, this time for the masterly summing up of his political wisdom 
and of his knowledge of political democracy contained in these two 
splendid volumes. His equipment for writing this particular work has 
not been excelled, perhaps, in our times. The accumulated observations 
of many years of travel to the very ends of the earth, unusually wide 
reading in history, politics, and philosophy, over forty years of practical 
political experience as a leader in the old liberal party, unquenchable 
hopefulness, a Celtic sense of humor, a fine ability to write clear, ex 
pressive English, sanity, and a ripe judgment — all these and more are 
his. The result is a book which is a permanent contribution to the best 
literature of political science. 

Democracy, as Bryce defines it, is ‘‘that form of government in whic 
the ruling power of a state is legally vested, not in any particula 
class or classes, but in the members of the community as a whole” 
(1:20). Putting aside all irrelevant subjects and materials, the author 
concentrates his attention upon the problems of democracy as such. Po!- 
ities is everywhere given the chief emphasis; constitutional law, govern- 
mental organization, administrative problems, and the social and 
economic movements which to-day agitate the political waters in al! 
democracies are touched upon only in passing. They are the light 
curtain upon which is thrown the silhouetted figure of democracy. 

In fifteen introductory chapters the author considers the more impor 
tant problems common to all democracies, such as liberty, equality. 
education, religion, the press, parties, local self-government, and public 
opinion. From these he passes to Athens, as typical of ancient repub- 
lies, and thence to the pseudo-democracies of South and Central Amer- 
ica, which he discusses sketchily before taking up a group of actual! 
democracies of to-day: France, Switzerland, Canada, the United States, 
Australia, and New Zealand. Of the six, Canada receives the shortest 
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and the United States the longest treatment (52 and 165 pages re- 
spectively). In twenty-three closing chapters the author has given us 
his ripe observations on the workings of democracy, dealing with the 
decline of legislatures, the executive in a democracy, direct legislation, 
the money power in polities, demoeratie political leadership, and kindred 
topics. Everywhere he knows and faces the facts, and everywhere in 
his treatment of them he is sympathetic toward the people under dis- 
cussion. 

The diseussion of our own democratic institutions is new, although 
it is perfectly possible to trace back many of the observations to The 
American commonwealth. Bryce is fully aware that many changes 
have been made in our political life in the past forty years, and by 
numerous deft touches he shows that he has not failed to note and to 
examine them, The perversions of the party system, the inefficiency and 
corruption in municipalities, the lax enforcement of criminal law, the 
fumbling ineapacity of congress, and other defects are commented 
upon as fully as space will permit, and yet everywhere the author is 
sympathetic rather than caustic, and gives reasons why affairs are not 
better managed than they are. He rejoices at every sign of improve- 
ment, but withal the picture of democracy in operation is everywhere 
somber enough. 

What is then the conclusion? Has democracy failed? The author 
appears to be disappointedly hopeful, almost apologetic. Affairs are 
not as near perfection as he and other early and ardent friends of democ- 
racy had hoped they would be — but of course they expected too much. 
No, speaking generally, ‘‘the experiment has not failed, for the world 
is after all a better place than it was under other kinds of government, 
and the faith that it may be mace still survives. . . . Hope, 
often disappointed but always renewed, is the anchor by which the ship 
that carries democracy and its fortunes will have to ride out this latest 
storm as it has ridden out many storms before.’’ 

WILLIAM ANDERSON 


Woodrow Wilson and his work. By William E. Dodd. (New York: 
Doubleday, Page and company, 1920. XIV, 369 p.) 

It is gratifying to those who admire Woodrow Wilson and a challenge 
to his erities for an historian with Mr. Dodd’s reputation to assert that 
‘the career of President Wilson and his services to his country and to 
mankind in general are so well defined and fairly rounded out that 
historians may not long postpone their estimate of both the man and his 
work.’’ That this estimate is to be a very high one in the opinion of 
Mr. Dodd no one ean doubt who reads his work. ‘‘Of purposes and 
ideals,’’ he writes, ‘‘no man has ever spoken more plainly or written 
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more accurately than Woodrow Wilson what he believed and what he 
thought the country ought to adopt as its programme.’’ Mr. Dodd may 
well be criticized for placing a label of greatness upon a man whom time 
has not yet judged historically, and he anticipates just such criticism 
and grants the privilege of correction ‘‘if the account errs.’’ Yet he 
boldly takes his stand upon the assertion that ‘‘as to the main facts there 
cannot be widely different judgments.”’ 

Difficult as it is to write a biography of a contemporary while he yet 
lives, when judgment is too frequently swayed by personal emotion, Mr. 
Dodd has conscientiously written this defense of Wilson ‘‘while his 
bitterest opponents occupy the centre of the public stage.’’ It is at once 
a challenge to critics of Wilson and a fearless defiance of the methods 
by which the public was swayed through misinformation to repudiate 
the man who carried this country to a position of prestige never before 
attained. — 

Mr. Dodd in setting forth the incentives which directed President 
Wilson in his policies has with clearness shown that they were the logical 
and inevitable result of his early training and his own educational 
development as expressed throughout his writings during the years in 
which he practised law, held a chair of political science, and served as 
president of Princeton and governor of New Jersey. His early life was 
spent in a solemn and serious enviroment, filled with the presence of 
the Presbyterian deity and the belief of most religiously minded 
Americans of that, time that ‘‘the world was a vale of tears, a place of 
preparation in sweat and blood for that other world to which all must 
surely go.’’ His father, a minister, ‘‘gentle and warm hearted, a be- 
liever in the value of human leadership and suggestion as well as in the 
stern will of God handed down through the ages’’ was his best and 
constant teacher, the leader and maker of the future president. The 
environment of this early formative period cannot be overlooked. Born 
in 1856, he received in his boyhood years the impress of the harrowing 
conditions in the south —the soldiers going to war, the burial of the 
dead, the industrial life making deadly weapons. He stood at the side 
of Robert E. Lee and felt the thrill of admiration for a great leader. 
With all the horrors of the reconstruction period deeply implanted in 
his mind and heart Woodrow Wilson went to college. At Princeton 
the atmosphere was not unlike that of his early training; the professors 
bore the earnest character of Christian ministers; the sermons and re- 
vivals taught that to go astray must be by set purpose, not by accident. 

It was in this early period that possibly we find record of the first 
manifestations of the stamina that has so marked Wilson in lis position 
of president. His refusal to debate when it fell to his lot to defend pro- 
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iective tariff as against the principle of free trade, preferring to have 
his society lose the prize and himself the highest honor of his college 
course rather than defend what he considered an immoral thing, is but 
founded in the principle that made him while president stand silent 
amidst all sorts of abuse and criticism rather than to protect himself 
by using official documents which would have vindicated him, and that 
cave him the courage to follow his convictions of what he felt was right 
regardless of consequences to himself personally. Mr. Dodd tell us that 
as early as 1879, years before the test of 1914-1920, we can find ex- 
pression of the germ of President Wilson's later political reforms in 
the United States in his advocacy of a responsible president. At that 
time he attacked the secret committee system of congress as a source 
of the shameless seandals and found the cause in ‘‘the absence of re- 
sponsible leadership and the failure to apply open methods in laying 
tariffs and fixing taxes.’’ He further indicted congressional govern- 
ment and strongly advocated cabinet government. In other words, he 
believed that the president of the United States must ‘‘shape and guide 
legislation and stand or fall with the people according to the measure 
of suecess attained,’’ and that ‘‘the shirking of responsibility through 
the division of authority, house, senate, and supreme court must cease.”’ 
This was his conception of democracy as it should be and such as the 
American system was defeating. Here, then, we have Mr. Wilson’s 
policy; it demands ‘‘a responsible leadership if men are to arrive at 
results and make reforms,”’ or, to use his own words, ‘‘large powers and 
unhampered discretion seem to me indispensable conditions of respon- 
bility. There is no danger in power if it be not irresponsible.’’ He 
laments the hit and miss methods of congress, the failure of American 
presidents to outline policies and to guide legislation. From this period 
on until he beeame president, his many articles on government and 
polities show him a gifted critic capable of leadership in public affairs, 
and during his presidency his state papers have been considered master- 
pieces of statesmanship. 

Mr. Dodd’s book not only sheds clear and forceful light on the life 
and career of Mr. Wilson but it also is a very clear discussion of 


‘ economie and political conditions in the United States during the years 


covered. For those who are puzzled by the happenings in the political 
game Mr. Dodd will furnish ample explanation. The average voter will 
find in his pages something to think about. A very potent comment 
was made on the book by an intelligent reader who said that ‘‘it made 
clear in such a satisfactory way many points in public affairs during the 
past eight years which had been so confusingly presented by our news- 
papers and periodicals. ”’ 
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Those who are opposed to Mr. Wilson and even some who admire him 
will feel that Mr. Dodd’s admiration has made it impossible for him to 
see any defects in his hero’s administration; but no one who reads the 
book can fail to realize that Mr. Dodd has gathered his facts carefully, 
that he has conscientiously tried to base his interpretation on facts and 
not on his personal opinion, and that he has presented a lucid exposi- 
tion of conditions in America. So true is this that even if Woodrow 
Wilson were omitted, the work still would be a valuable book. 


The founding of New England. By James Truslow. Adams. (Boston: 
Atlantic monthly press, 1921. 482 p.) 

Here we have an excellent example of historical writing by a master 
of the English language. In a sense it is not a monograph based on 
wide original research. Instead Mr. Adams —he is not a member of 
the famous family and is not even a New Englander — has mastered 
the available and well-known material and has placed upon it a new 
interpretation. 

The book is the product of the new imperialistic school of American 
historians. In the eyes of the author, New England formed part of an 
empire and was not merely a group of colonies held in bondage but 
potentially independent, a point of view from which so many American 
historians have written of our early history. This change of emphasis 
limits the research to contemporary events and compels the presentation 
of an interpretation of the happenings within their own environment, 
instead of being illuminated by the effulgence of a future millenium. 

Mr. Adam ’s attitude toward the Puritan social, political, and religious 
leadership reminds one very forcibly of that of Brooks Adams in his 
Emancipation of Massachusetts, but the later historian is less im- 
passioned, more objective, and for that very reason he carries greater 
conviction to the mind of his readers. He is constantly preparing them 
for his judgments of events by laying before them the principles that 
have governed him in writing. Such paragraphs as the following (page 
73) are common: 

‘*Hence the Puritans were but a small majority, both of the clergy 
and of the laity. The instinct of fair play, which leads a man to side 
with the under-dog, without stopping to consider whether the upper- 
dog may be not only upper, but justified, induces us to lay great. stress 
on the rights of the minorities, on the theory that a majority can take 
eare of itself. Minorities, however, are usually vocal, organized, and 
zealous, while the majority is dumb, unwieldy, and but. little inclined 
constantly to resist the attacks of all the various minorities in the field. 
If there is reason to condemn the Church of England for requiring the 
Puritan minority to conform, then the Puritans themselves must be con- 
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demned just as strictly for their oppression of the minorites in New 
England. There cannot be two canons of judgment for the same act ; 
and, in fact, as we shall see later, the Puritans there in power were, if 
anything, the more guilty of the two.”’ 

Mr. Adams’ book is somewhat limited in scope. He is interested in 
the relation of New England to the empire, to its neighbors, and to 
those citizens who dissented from the Puritan state. In treating these 
aspects of his subjects, he has probably brought into too high relief the 
disagreeable elements of Yankee life. The Puritan in his home had 
many genial qualities. Also, greater emphasis could have been placed 
on those loeal institutions of New England which formed the structure 
upon which later generations were to build a democratic state. Mr. 
Adams has possibly thought that he has met the latter criticism 
by writing (page 84): ‘“‘It is a fallacy, however to believe, because 
certain results have followed certain causes, that, therefore, those results 
were striven for by the men who endeavored to put those causes into 
motion, for the purpose, perhaps, of securing results of quite another 
sort. The Puritan, at least, was no more a believer in the political 
rights of an individual as such, or in democracy, than in religious tolera- 
tion, and the leaders in Massachusetts denounced both with equal 
vehemence.”’ 

Mr, Adams takes a broader view than is usual of the emigration of 
Englishmen during the years generally assigned exclusively to the 
Puritan westward movement. By a study of emigration he finds that 
while sixteen thousand emigrants were settling in New England, forty- 
six thousand had made their homes in other parts of the British over- 
sea territory. ‘‘If, in addition, we reeall the fact that, approximately, 
not more than one in five of the adult males who went to Massachusetts 
was sufficiently in sympathy with the religious ideas there prevalent to 
become a church member, though disfranchised for not doing so, we 
find that in the ‘great migration’ the Puritan element, in the sense of 
New England church-membership, amounted to only about four thousand 
persons out of about sixty-five thousand.’’ He therefore concludes that 
there were other motives than religious ones for the migration. 

In a short review it is impossible even to indicate the contents of this 
most interesting work. Mr. Adams has, on the whole, followed the 
usual sequence of events in the early colonial history of New England, 
so that the potential reader will find no surprises; but the author has 
placed on these events his own interpretation and the impress of his 
own personality; and it is all done with a sprightliness of style that 
charms, illuminates, and convinces. 
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Welfare campaigns in Iowa. By Mareus L. Hansen. [Chronicles of 
the world war. Edited by Benjamin F. Shambaugh| (Iowa Cit) 
State historical society of Towa, 1920, 297 p. $2.00) 

This book is an account of the financial campaigns in Lowa fo) 
welfare activities connected with the world war. The seven ‘‘recog 
nized’’ welfare organizations are considered: the Young Men’s Chris. 
tian association, the Young Women’s Christian association, the Knights 
of Columbus, the Jewish Welfare board, the Salvation army, the War 
Camp Community service, and the American Library association, Thy 
Red Cross is mentioned only incidentally ; although there are undoubt 
edly good reasons for this omission, a more complete explanation of 
these reasons might well have been presented. , 

Local newspapers, bulletins, letters, and personal interviews are used 
as the principal sources of information. Thus a great wealth of materia! 
which would soon be lost is organized and made accessible. 

In general these financial campaigns proceeded from the conventional 
pre-war tactics used in the first Y. M. C, A. drive in 1917 to a method 
which was virtually taxation at the last. The chairman of one of the 
financial committees issued the following proclamation to those who 
had not made proper response to the requests for funds for welfare 
purposes: ‘‘Unless you make a trip to Marengo and straighten th 
same up the sheriff will call and give you a free ride to Marengo, but 
it will not be a return passage. We further desire to give the public 
notice that the time we make returns to headquarters at Marengo we 
will publish in the local paper a list of all those who fail to make their 
full quota. Take notice and govern yourself accordingly’’ (page 254). 
It is surprising that so little opposition to this method of arbitrary 
apportionment and big-stick methods of enforcement of giving was 
produced. But the question is raised: Why not have a real tax for 
welfare purposes rather than this system which is virtual taxation? 

The author discusses in a conclusion some of the ‘‘features’’ of the 
campaigns: the great number of persons engaged, the large sums raised, 
the absence of the ordinary ‘‘charity’’ attitude, the development toward 
a system of taxation, and the value of the financial campaigns for 
educational purposes. He could have added to this list a thing which is 
implicit in his whole book: the significance of the feeling of loyalty and 
social solidarity, for the significant thing about these campaigns was 
not the machinery that was used, but the attitudes of the people. 

E. H. SuTHERLAND 
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Our democracy and the American Indian. A comprehensive represen- 
tation of the Indian situation as it is today. By Laura Cornelius 
Kellogg. (Kansas City, Missouri: The Burton publishing com- 
pany, 1920. 152 p. $2.00) 

Mrs. Kellogg has written a remarkable book, It is certainly time that 
someone familiar with Indian affairs presented in concrete form a 
remedy for existing evils. We have had much sentiment, but little of 
value in the way of constructive policy. 

Mrs. Kellogg’s book is a plea for the establishment of a Lolomi 
among Indians. It is a Hopi term —‘‘ perfect goodness be upon you.”’ 
The author speaks for the educated Indians as well as for the equally 
intelligent old full-bloods when she recites the long, familiar story of 
expensive investigations, hearings before congressional committees, wide- 
spread graft, frequent changes in the Indian service personnel, ineffi 
ciency, and so forth. It is common knowledge in Washington that our 
management of Indian affairs has been a disgrace and a seandal for 
eighty years. 

The Lolomi as proposed by Mrs. Kellogg might not be perfect, yet it 
certainly would be a vast improvement over what we have now. Briefly, 
the assets of tribes and individuals would be pooled in a general organ- 
ization acting under federal authority. The Indians would be enrolled 
as members of this eodperative body and would be entitled to one vote 
each, regardless of the number of shares held. A central authority 
would administer generally, but local communities would be in charge 
of their affairs. The author makes a point of how this would safeguard 
the Indian from the horde of white grafters now the bane of Indian 
existence, Indians would be free from many present ills. Their prop- 
erty, if held in common, would be sufficient for education, health and 
commercial development expenses. The huge sums paid white people — 
mostly political ‘‘lame ducks’’— would be paid the Indians themselves. 
The scheme is well worked out and is certainly worthy of trial. There 
are hundreds of able, educated Indians who could be intrusted with 
the management of the affairs of their own people. The reviewer hopes 
that all good Americans who desire a square deal for the Indian may 
read Mrs. Kellogg’s book. 

WarrREN K. Mooreneap 


The Arikara narrative of the campaign against the hostile Dakotas, 
June, 1867. Edited by O. G. Libby. [Collections of the State 
historical society of North Dakota, 1920] (Bismarck: State his 
torical society of North Dakota, 1920. 276 p.) 

It is a relief to find a volume devoted to Indian affairs which presents 
the point of view of the Indians themselves. Professor Libby has ren- 
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dered a good service in curtailing his own observations and presenting 
those of the Indians in complete detail. The introduction summarizes 
briefly the famous campaign preceding the death of General Custer 
and many men of the Seventh cavalry. Following this appear the 
statements of the following Arikara scouts who acted with Custer and 
Reno: Sitting Bear, Young Hawk, Red Bear, Red Star, Soldier, Strikes 
Two, Running Wolf, and others. 

The interpreter was Peter Beauchamp, a Hampton institute graduate, 
who appears to have been a good interpreter, with sufficient intelligence 
to get the Indian point of view, which is frequently lacking in the 
narratives. One or two other interpreters appear, such as Reuben Duck- 
ett. It is perfectly clear from the testimony, which is presented in so 
interesting and entertaining a manner that the book is to be highly 
commended to the general reader, that Reno should have come to the 
support of General Custer; furthermore, that Custer, on seeing the 
village, might have saved his command had he swung about and joined 
forces with Reno, who was two and one-half or three miles from the 
scene of the fight. The combined forces of Benteen and Reno numbered 
seven companies, whereas Custer had but five. It would appear that 
Custer would have had time at the beginning of the fight to have eut 
his way back to Reno and Benteen, and with a total of twelve companies 
the Seventh cavalry might have turned defeat into victory. 

The Indians told the reviewer at Pine Ridge, some ten years ago, 
that they could have defeated the entire combined Seventh cavalry and 
that the only reason that they did not destroy Reno was that their scouts 
reported reénforcements coming from the Yellowstone. 

The Indian narratives are explicit, present many interesting facts, 
and should set at rest the imputation that the Arikara scouts were 
cowardly. They were not. They were employed to scout and to steal 
the Sioux pony herd. They attempted to accomplish the latter object 
but were driven back by a superior number of mounted Sioux warriors. 
Mr. Libby makes it perfectly clear by scout testimony that the famous 
character Curley was not the sole survivor of the Custer fight. He says 
that the other Crow scouts look upon him with contempt. 

Some of the scouts’ narratives are so vivid that one can follow them 
through the entire campaign. The descriptions of the sun-dance lodges 
and the sand paintings are extremely interesting. The scouts informed 
the army officers that the Sioux had made ‘‘ powerful medicine.’’ One 
scout attributes the peculiar designs of the sun paintings to Sitting Bull. 
In faet, the scouts went into action believing that the Sioux medicine 
was so strong that Custer would be defeated. This throws some inter- 
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esting side light on the attitude of the Indian auxiliaries. It is safe 
to assume that Custer’s defeat was due to overconfidence on his part. 
WarreEN K,. Moorenrap 


A tour through Indiana in 1840. The diary of John Parsons of Peters- 
burg, Virginia. Edited by Kate Milner Rabb. (New York, 1920) 

This book is a clever bit of historical fiction masquerading as a genu- 
ine diary. The title-page states that within is a diary of a certain John 
Parsons, edited by a certain Kate Milner Rabb; and facing the title-page 
is a picture of Parsons, the supposed author of the diary, ‘‘taken from 
a daguerreotype.’’ It would seem that the hero of this Indiana tour 
was a relative of the supposed editor, and that he actually did make 
a journey through Indiana in 1840; but aside from this there is no 
basis, or very little basis, for this feat in editing. There is no diary 
of John Parsons, other than that which exists in the fertile imagination 
of the supposed editor; but she inserts footnotes, gathered from reliable 
historical sources, and otherwise proceeds according to the best style 
in editing historical manuscripts. 

The material in the book first appeared in a series of articles pub- 
lished in the Sunday edition of the Indianapolis Star, where they aroused 
considerable interest throughout Hoosierdom. Thus advertised, the 
book has likewise had a wide reading and so clever is the deceit that 
very few have discovered the spuriousness of the ‘‘diary.’’ The review- 
er could find little fault with the book if the author had simply an- 
nounced somewhere — perhaps in the preface —the truth, but unfor- 
tunately this was not done and undoubtedly the book has been selling 
under false pretenses. The book itself is extremely interesting and has 
historical value. 

The author has undoubtedly made extensive researches into the his- 
tory of Indiana for the year 1840 and she tells her story in a charming 
manner. Her description of the capital city of Indiana, Indianapolis, 
in 1840 and the various people prominent in the state at that time is 
admirably done. She has her hero visit the more important towns in the 
state, as Madison, Greenfield, Logansport, Delphi, Lafayette, Crawfords- 
ville, Terre Haute, Vincennes, and Greencastle, and during his stay in 
these towns he has a wonderful facility of meeting the best-known cit- 
izens in each place, to most of whom he carries letters of introduction. 
In fact, this young Virginian must have had a mail sack full of such 
letters of introduction, for there seem to have been few men of impor- 
tance in Indiana in 1840 whom he did not meet through this medium. 
He also manifests a lively interest in everything and everybody. He 
attends political meetings, camp meetings, is invited to parties, visits 
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the colleges and engages in lengthy comparisons of the curricula of 
these frontier colleges with that of his own University of Virginia. |}. 
meets preachers, lawyers, merchants, politicians, judges, pretty maidens 
and stately dames, and his comments on all of them are clever an 
instructive. In a piece of fiction there must, of course, be a love stor 
and so the ‘‘editor’’ arranges that this young, handsome Virginia 
shall fall in love with a beautiful young lady whom he meets on his 
travels, and finally the ‘‘tour’’ is crowned with the announcement 0; 
his betrothal. But alas and alack, the young Mr. Parsons dies on his 
way home to Virginia and so ends abruptly this ‘‘tour through Indiana.’ 


Educational legislation and administration in the state of New Yor! 
from 1777-1850. By Elsie Garland Hobson. (Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 1920. 264 p. $1.60) 

This treatise, professing to be ‘‘little more than a chronicle of legisla- 
tion and an exposition of results,’’ presents a complete calendar of edu. 
cational legislation in New York between 1777 and 1850. As a chronicle 
it is highly successful; it is accurate and very readable. As ‘a 
exposition of results’’ it falls short of completion because the author 
made no study of local sources. For example, the author summarizes 
the provisions of the act of April 9, 1795, and then remarks that ‘‘this 
attempt to establish common schools was not a suecess.’’ This impor- 
tant enactment deserves more extended consideration. It represents 
New York’s first attempt to establish a system of common schools 
throughout the state. It clearly indicated the organization of a distri’ 
system and placed in the hands of the people the responsibility for tl 
administration of the schools. The chief ‘‘results’’ of this statute, or 
of any statute, are the practices established by it, and these can |» 
ascertained only by an examination of local source material. 

Precision is lacking in a few statements. The expression, ‘Hol. 
landers formed the first settlements at New York,’’ should be corrected 
to read, ‘‘Hollanders formed the first settlements at New Amsterdam.” 
In another instance the author says, ‘‘ Huguenots, after the Edict of 
Nantes, found a refuge at New Rochelle, New Platz [sic!/], and New 
York City.’’ True enough; but they did not find this ‘‘refuge’’ unti! 
some years ‘‘after the Edict of Nantes,’’ the date of which was 15's. 
But such statements are too few to detract, in any significant sens’. 
from the value of the monograph. 

The author has done a successful piece of pioneer work. She has 
put together in compact form, and with interesting comment, a grea! 
deal of hitherto scattered material. It constitutes, with its concise 


appendixes, a valuable reference volume. : 
RosBert FRANCIS SEYBOLT 
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The political philosophy of Robert M. La Follette. As revealed in his 
speeches and writings. Compiled by Ellen Torelle (Mrs. L. B. 
Nagler) (Madison: The Robert M. La Follette company, 1920. 
426 p. $2.00) 

The work of compilation resulting in this book has been well done. 
Gathered under twenty-eight chapter headings are brief extracts that 
set forth the gist of Mr. La Follette’s opinions upon as many subjects. 
And no study of the politico-economie problems of the last quarter-cen 
tury would be complete without reference to the views and work of 
the s ior senator from Wisconsin. Whether one agrees with any or 
with none of his convictions, his influence upon public opinion and 
upon state and national legislation cannot be ignored. 

Among the subjects listed are: primary elections, taxation, railroad 
regulation, labor, trusts, the tariff, money and banking, direct legisla- 
tion, war, profiteering, the league of nations, agriculture, education, 
conservation, the press. The extracts under these headings are drawn 
from Mr. La Follette’s public addresses, his messages as governor, his 
autobiography, his speeches in the senate, and from La Follette’s maga 
zine. 

The struggle for primary elections began in Wisconsin as early as 
1897. There followed within a few years the bitter fight resulting in 
the physical valuation and adequate taxation of railroads. These were 
the pioneer days and deeds of the progressive movement. The breach 
in the republican party of Wisconsin caused by these campaigns bas 
not yet been healed. 

Mr. La Follette regards these battles as merely the beginning of 
a fundamental struggle to maintain popular government. He said in 
1913, ‘‘The fundamental problem as to which shall rule, men or prop- 
erty, is still unsettled.’’ Again, he said in the senate in 1919, ‘‘In 20 
years this government has not been representative of the public inter- 
ests. I think this Government has been representing the interests of 
combinations and trusts and great aggregations of capital.’’ Indeed, 
his view is so focused upon this problem that he sees all history through 
it. ‘*There has, in my opinion, been only one great issue in all the 
history of the world. That issue has been between those who labor and 
those who would control, through slavery in one form or another, the 
laborers’’ (1919). 

It was through this medium also that Mr. La Follette viewed the 
issues connected with the world war. He said in March, 1917, that the 
clamor for war in this country was ‘‘instigated and sustained by the 
money power and the subjugated press.’ He demanded that ‘‘we en- 
foree our rights against Great Britain as we have enforced our rights 
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against Germany,”’ or ‘‘withdraw our commerce from both’’ (April 4. 

1917). In May, 1920, he said, ‘‘The declaration that we were fighting 

for democracy was the baldest, most wicked lie ever imposed ypon : 

people. . . . This was a war of big business for bigger busines. 
It was a mean, sordid, mercenary war.”’ 

Mr. La Follette’s campaign for reélection in 1922 will doubtless ar. 
tract attention throughout the country. For those who wish to make 
an examination of his opinions, this volume will be an excellent guide. 

ALBERT H. Sanrorp 


What really happened at Paris. The story of the peace conference, 
1918-1919. By American delegates. Edited by E. M. House and 
Charles Seymour. (New York: Charles Scribner’s sons, 1921. 
$4.50) 

In the winter of 1920-1921 a group of citizens of Philadelphia ar. 
ranged a series of lectures by members of the American delegation at the 
peace conference. These lectures dealt with the history of the Paris 
conference and with the problems surrounding the restoration of peace. 
Syndicated by a group of newspapers, they were given wide publicity 
throughout the country and aroused much discussion. The present 
volume is a reprint of these lectures with some revisions and additions. 

Each one of the lecturers took that problem with which he was espe- 
cially intrusted at Paris. The result is a series of discussions by experts 
of the various European problems of the settlement and of the new 
arrangements in the former Turkish empire. To these are added 
chapters on the preparations for peace, on the organization of the con- 
ference, on the labor clauses of the treaty, on disarmament, and on the 
making of the league of nations. The chapter on the Atlantic fleet in 
the war, while interesting and valuable, is more military than diplo- 
matic. 

It is not too much to say that this is one of the few indispensable books 
for students of this latest phase of American policy or of recent world 
history. The account does not teem with ‘‘revelations,’’ but that does not 
greatly hamper its usefulness. For many of these ‘‘revelations’’ hither- 
to given out have proved to be but isolated bits, torn from the context 
that makes them really valuable. What this book does give is a clear 
and sober analysis of the problem of peace, of the spirit and aims of the 
American delegation, and of its difficulties, failures, and successes. 
It is only through such a general account as this that the ‘‘inside his- 
tory’’ of the conference can be approached with any security. 

One general thread seems to run through all the chapters. The treaty 
of Versailles is not an ideal peace — indeed many, if not all, of the 
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experts find themselves in disagreement with some phases of the settle- 

ment — but it is the best possible peace under the cireumstances. A 

ertain amount of compromise, all the authors insist, was necessary if 
neace Was to be secured, but these compromises did not go far enough 
to ruin the main lines of the American plan. Generous treatment is 
viven to the views of those who opposed this plan and the bases of the 
opposition which it met in Paris are fully stated. Only after this 

European point of view has been fully understood and considered has 

one the right to criticise the results of the American effort at Paris, 

vranted that it is then possible. 

1 As the reader follows the various experts through their discussions 
of their problems his respect for their ability grows. Not without 
erounds has European opinion given high praise to the American dele- 
vation. Many of us, perhaps unwisely, would differ on points of detail, 
but the cumulative argument is very convincing. 

By no means less in value to the text is the stenographie report of 

questions addressed to the lecturers and the answers given. In this 

free play of question and answer much came out that was new and 
interesting. The questions seem to have been answered squarely and 
fully. 

The reader leaves the book with a few questions stil! unanswered. 
How far was ‘‘What really happened at Paris’’ due to the situation 
arising after the armistice or to Bolshevism in Russia? Some answer 
is given to this question, but hardly enough to satisfy. The absence 
of any diseussion of the far eastern problem is to be regretted. 

The format of the book and the index leave little to be desired. The 
few maps given are clear, but the student will need access to an atlas 
while he reads, especially to a good relief map. With this at his side 
he is in a position to learn much regarding the Paris conference. 

Mason W. Ty er 


The states of South America. The land of opportunity. A complete 
geographical, descriptive, economic, and commerical survey. By 
Charles Domville-Fife. Late correspondent of the Times. With 
illustrations and maps. (New York: The Macmillan company, 
1920. 287 p.) 

Mr. Domville-Fife has added another volume to his list of books deal- 
ing with Hispanie America. The second and enlarged edition of a work 
concerning South America, this volume considers all the states of that 
continent. The geographic, economic, and commercial conditions in each 
of the republies of South America are considered separately in a chapter 
or two. The last chapter discusses foreign commerce with South Amer- 
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ica. Seattered through the book are numerous photographs of Soy; 
American scenes and buildings. In an appendix are printed the » 
spective rules and regulations concerning commercial agents from foreiy, 
countries who may be doing business in a particular republic. Maps « 
printed of northern and southern South America of the present tip 
Written by a former correspondent of the Times, the book is somewhs: 
journalistic in character. It contains a large amount of informat 
data. It should make an appeal to the general reader and to thy 
creasing number of American and English business men who are bew 
ing interested in the land of the southern eross. 


WILLIAM SpeNcE Roperrso. 





Mexico and the Caribbean. Clark University addresses. Edited | 
George H. Blakeslee. Professor of history and internationa! 
lations, Clark university. (New York: G. E. Stechert and compan 
1920. 363 p. $4.00) 

This volume is a collection of addresses made at the seventh conte 
ence upon international relations held at Clark university. The papers 
upon Mexico are arranged in groups under the following topies: fw 
damental factors, specific problems, recent conditions, the new Mexica: 
régime, and the policy of the United States toward Mexico. The papers 
upon the Caribbean nations are concerned with these topics: the Ca 
ibbean policy of the United States, American interventions in the Wes 
Indies, the republics of Central America and their problems, and thy 
problem of Porto Rico. As these papers were mostly read either | 
Latin Americans or by teachers and business men of the United States 
who are specially qualified to speak, they contain illuminating com 
mentaries upon conditions in Mexico and the Caribbean countries 
Among outstanding articles are those by Messrs. Starr, Schoenrich, at 
Shepherd, which are respectively entitled ‘‘The Mexican people,’ °° Tl 
present American intervention in Santo Domingo and Haiti,’ and ** Th: 
Caribbean policy of the United States.”’ The book should prove in. 
teresting to the general reader and useful as supplementary reading | 
college classes engaged in the study of Latin-American history. 

WituiAM Spence Ropertso 


Congregational work of Minnesota, 1832-1920. By many contributors 
Edited and partly written by Warren Upham. (Minneapolis: Co! 
gregational conference of Minnesota, 1921. 606 p.) 

It is a worthy but difficult task to write the history of the missionaries 
and pioneer ministers who toiled on the frontier of our country and 0! 
their work as it helped to produce the life of to-day. The historia! 
must not only tell their story, but he must also weave into it the polit 
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economic, and social background of their work. He must be very 
| of his sources because of the intangibleness of much of the in 


‘rence of religion, the undying optimism of the clergy, and the con 
wd neglect of the sources of this phase of history. Many state 


burch histories have been written, but few deserve to be called history. 


#3907 


\s « class they are uncritical, biographical, and annalistic. Moreover, 

is obviously a mistake to confine a church history to the limits of a 
tate. the boundaries of which are political rather than religious. 

The present work, a collection of essays, memoirs, and _ statistics, 
viving portions of Minnesota Congregational history, escapes in some 
degree the usual faults only to be caught in other serious deficiencies. 
The defects of composite authorship are exaggerated, and particularly 
does the book lack unity. Much of it is of little value. The chapter on 

Planting new churches in northern Minnesota and North Dakota,”’ 

Edwin H. Stickney, is of more interest, while Walter M. Patton's 
chapter on Carleton college is perhaps the best. Chapters on Sunday 
schools, women’s work, charities, the iron ranges, and the world war 
show the more modern point of view of the editor. 

It is to be regretted that the editor or some of his more able econtribu- 
tors did not work over the material and produce either a source book 
or a history of the Congregational church in the northwest. The more 
valuable sources of this present work could have been published in 


appendixes. 
JoHN D. BARNHART, JR. 
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Edited by Lester B. Shippee 


Students of western history find in P. W. Bidwell’s ‘‘ Agricultura! 
revolution in New England,”’ in the American historical review for July, 
1921, many illuminating points bearing on western economic develop. 
ment during the two decades which preceded the civil war. 


The April and July, 1921, issues of the Virginia magazine of history 
and biography have some valuable ‘‘Documents relating to a proposed 
Swiss and German colony in the western part of Virginia,’’ which should 
interest students of the history of the early Ohio valley. The other 
contributions to these numbers deal with matters relating to Virginia 
proper. 


The conclusion of John E. Iglehart’s ‘‘Methodism in southwestern 
Indiana’’ is found in the June, 1921, number of the Indiana magazine of 
history. Logan Esarey contributes a discussion of teaching problems 
under the title of ‘‘The approach to history,’’ and Charles H. Money 
begins a study of ‘‘The fugitive slave law in Indiana,’’ of which the 
first. installment deals with the situation before the act of 1850, the 
attitude of Hoosiers on the compromise law, and something of the opera 
tion of the act within the state. 


The Royal society of Canada in its Proceedings and transactions 
(Third series, volume 14 — Toronto, 1920), in addition to giving an a 
count of the May, 1920, meeting, details of business, and so forth, pre- 
sents a number of papers on various subjects, historical and scientific 
Little of direct application to the western history of the United States 
is found except some items occurring in an article entitled ‘‘Jean Joliet 
et ses enfants,’’ written by Monseigneur Amédée Gosselin. 


The Pennsylvania magazine of history and biography has been bring- 
ing out a valuable series of documents in the form of letters written 
by Thomas Rodney, who was judge and commissioner of the then new!) 
organized Mississippi territory. Nearly all the letters were addressed 
to the judge’s son, Cesar A. Rodney, and they contain a mass of infor- 
mation on all sorts of topies relating to the new southwest. The October. 
1920, number of the magazine, the latest issue received, brings the 
communications down into 1806. 
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The Palimpsest has been devoting some attention to community 
schemes which have touched lowa’s history at one point or another. 
In the April, 1921, number, Ruth A. Gallaher’s ‘‘Iearia and the Icar- 
ians’’ occupies more than half the pages; and Bertha M. Shambaugh’s 
“Amana’’ fills the entire July issue. Mrs. Shambaugh’s vivid story of 
the communist organization in lowa County, which is in part taken 
from her book, Amana: the community of true inspiration, published 
in 1908, has a peculiar timeliness. 


In the Political science quarterly for September, 1921, V. Rosewater 
produces ‘‘A curious chapter in constitution changing,’’ a brief study 
of Nebraska’s experiments in constitution tinkering since its admission 
to the union. In the Supplement to this number Harry J. Carman and 
Elmer D. Graper put forth a ‘‘Record of political events from July 1, 
1920, to June 30, 1921.’’ This ‘‘Reecord’’ is a convenient handbook of 
reference for all who have occasion to look up political happenings 
in America, Asia, or Europe for the twelvemonth. 


H. G. Wells’ Outline of history continues to bring out comments, 
reviews and eriticisms. Two in particular should be read to sample 
the reactions of historians to this tremendous essay: D. S. Muzzey’s 
“Mr. Wells’ utopian pessimism,’’ in the Political science quarterly for 
June, 1921, and Carl Becker’s ‘‘Mr. Wells and the new history,’’ in the 


American historical review of July, 1921. Incidentally those who have 
dipped into the Outline and have followed some of the reviews will be 
interested in Mr. Wells’ article in the Yale review for July, in which he 
writes, not an apology nor quite an explanation, but a statement of his 
reasons for doing what he did. 


The Indiana historical society has brought out, as number 7 of vol- 
ume 7 of its Publications, the journal of Henry Hay, under the title, 
‘Fort Wayne in 1790.’’ The journal was originally edited and printed 
by M. M. Quaife in the Proceedings of the Wisconsin historical society 
for 1914 as ‘‘A narrative of life on the old frontier.’’ The present 
pamphlet, with an explanatory introduction by Mr. Quaife, affords a 
convenient access to an interesting and valuable document dealing with 
the old northwest at a time when few white men except trappers and 
fur traders were to be found north of the Ohio. 


The American economic review for June, 1921, contains several arti- 
cles of interest to the student of contemporary problems in western 
development. Directly applicable to the study of the west are James 
E. Boyle’s ‘‘Marketing of agricultural products,’’ Asher Hobson’s 
‘Farmers’ co-operative associations,’’ and H. Bruce Price’s ‘‘Grain 
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standardization.’” More general fields are covered by the ‘‘Federa| 
reserve policy.’’ presented by A. C. Miller, ‘‘Criteria of marketing 
efficiency,’ by Fred E. Clark, and ‘‘Stabilization of prices,’’ by B. Hi 
Hibbard. The September issue has a discussion of ‘‘Recent develop. 
ments in the federal farm loan system,’’ by George E. Putnam. 


The Tennessee historical magazine dated October, 1920, but bearing 
under the date the statement ‘‘Issued August, 1921,”’ has a long review 
of The autobiography of Martin Van Buren, by W. E. Beard. — [n 
addition to this, A. V. Goodpasture discusses ‘‘Pepys and the proprie 


tors of Carolina,’’ Robert S. Henry has a paper on ‘*The extension of 
the northern boundary line of Tennessee —the Matthews line,’ and 
there is reprinted from the North Carolina booklet an article on ‘‘ An 
drew Jackson a member of the Guilford (N. C.) bar.’’ Two docy 
ments — one on ‘‘ Aboriginal remains in Tennessee,’’ the other a letter 
relating to William C. C. Claiborne —the last installment of Miss Kate 
White’s ‘‘ Marriage record of Knox county, Tennessee.’’ and notes and 
news complete the number. 


Those concerned with the teaching of history to college students will 
find matter for thought in Ralph H. Gabriel’s ‘‘General course in 
United States history and the liberal arts college,’’ which is printed in 
the October Historical outlook. This paper tells about a pedagogical 
experiment at Yale. The same issue of the Outlook contains a summary 
of the report of the committee of the Mississippi valley historical asso 
ciation on standardizing library work and library equipment in second 
ary schools. The summary is printed from the School review of Febru 
ary, 1921. The full report, including the questionnaire, appeared in 
the Proceedings of the association for 1919-1920. 


Something of the scope of the remarkable war collection now being 
gathered for Stanford university is indicated by a pamphlet issued from 
the Stanford press (1921) by Professor E. D. Adams — The Hoover 
war collection at Stanford university, California: a report and an analy- 
sis. The collection is made possible by a gift from Mr. Herbert Hoover, 
who, on the suggestion of Professor Adams, began while in Europe at 
work on the Belgian relief to gather such materials as he might. Late’ 
the enterprise assumed a more pretentious scope. During and since 
the war, agents, giving all or part of their time, have been scouring 
Europe for all sorts of historical material and have already secured a 
notable collection. 


In the Western Pennsylvania historical magazine for July, 1921, 
are to be found several different articles bearing distinctly on the his- 
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tory of the Mississippi valley. ‘‘The operation of the fugitive slave 
law in western Pennsylvania, from 1850 to 1860,’’ by Irene E. Williams, 
adds some new facts and gathers into a rounded narrative others bearing 
on this controversial legislation and its working. The Reverend 8. J. 
Fisher, D.D., from personal recollection and from published sources, 
vives a lively sketch of Jane Grey Swisshelm. Other contributions to 
this number are an account of ‘‘ Half a century of the Allegheny county 
bar association,’’ the story of ‘‘A visit to Economy in the spring of 
1840,’’ by Reverend William A. Passavant, and a continuation of the 
history of ‘‘The Pittsburgh Blues,’’ by Captain John H. Niebaum. 


Father Charles H. Metzger, S.J., has published in the January, April, 
and July numbers of the [llinois Catholic historical review an account 
of Sebastien Louis Meurin, 8.J., an early worker in the Lllinois field. 
The Reverend John Rothensteiner carries on his study of ‘‘The north- 
eastern part of the diocese of St. Louis under Bishop Rosati.’’ The 
April number contains the story of ‘‘The Sisters of Merey: Chicago’s 
pioneer nurses and teachers — 1846-1921,’’ written by a ‘‘Sister of 
the community,’’ and a beginning of the transcript of ‘‘ The first Chicago 
church, reeords,’” prepared by Joseph J. Thompson, which, with com- 
ments supplied by the editor, is continued in the July issue. The latter 
number also present a sketch of ‘‘The Ancient order of Hibernians,’’ 
by the Reverend Frank L. Reynolds, and ‘‘An American martyrology,’’ 
by Joseph J. Thompson. 


Tuberculosis among the Nebraska Winnebago: a@ social study on an 
Indian reservation (Lineoln: Nebraska state historical society, 1921. 
48 p.) is a useful study made by Dr. Margaret W. Koenig among the 
Indians of a reservation in Thurston county, Nebraska. The first chap- 
ter gives a brief summary of the early history of this branch of the 
Winnebago and its establishment upon this small reservation, together 
with information about the present general condition of the tribe. The 
last two chapters discuss the subject indicated in the title. The reader 
is impressed with the fact that, despite the expenditure of millions of 
dollars, the government of the United States has had little real success 
in its handling of the problem of a primitive race. 


‘The family trail through American history,’’ by Cyril A. Herrick, 
is the leading article in the Minnesota history bulletin for November, 
1920. Mr. Herrick shows how an interest in one’s ancestors and a curiosity 
about them leads to many bypaths and even highways of history. Theo- 
dore C. Blegen contributes another of his Scandinavian studies under 
the title ‘‘The early Norwegian press in America.’’ This number of 
the Bulletin announces the acquisition by the Minnesota historical soci- 
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ety of much material of interest and value. From the office of tho 
secretary of state has come a generous file now made accessible to tho 
student. Papers of the Reverend Moses N. Adams, an early missionary, 
and of Captain Henry A. Castle, who came to Minnesota in 1866, and 
some of the papers of General William G. LeDue, one time United States 
commissioner of agriculture, are among the more extensive additions 
to manuscript materials. 


The Indiana historical commission brings out as a volume of the 
Indiana historical collections the first volume of Indiana world wa; 
records — the Gold star honor roll: a record of Indiana men and wone; 
who died in the service of the United States and the allied nations jn t) 
world war (Indianapolis: The Indiana historical commission, 192]. 
750 p.) The work consists of portraits accompanied by brief bio 
graphical notes of all those who gave their lives, either on the field of 
battle or elsewhere, while in the service. Except for the names of ty 
man first killed in battle and the naval officer and the military officer 
highest in rank among the dead from Indiana, the names are grouped 
under counties arranged alphabetically. This work will undoubtedly be 
sought by the family of every man who lost his life directly or indirect}) 
as a result of his war service, but its usefulness from a historical point 


of view is not very great. 


The Southwestern historical review continues to bring out its valu 
able contributions to the history of Texas and the southwest. In th 
April, 1921, issue, A. K. Christian completes his study of ‘‘ Mirabeau 
Buonaparte Lamar,’’ and J. Fred Rippy presents a discussion of ‘* Som: 
precedents of the Pershing expedition into Mexico.”’ The April number 
also has the first of two papers by Miss Annie Middleton dealing wit) 
the steps taken by Texas in completion of the annexation to the United 
States. The title of the installment in the April number is ‘* Donelson’s 
mission to Texas in behalf of annexation,’ and that of the contribution 
to the July issue, ‘‘The Texas convention of 1845.’’ The July Review 
has also a study of ‘‘ The annexation of Texas and the Mississippi demo 
crats,’’ by James E. Winston, as well as the opening portion of an 
interesting journal, written by Lewis Birdsall Harris, 1836-1848. The 
portion of the journal brought out in the July issue tells about Harris’ 
trip from New York state to New Orleans while he was on his way to 
Texas to ‘‘fight the Mexicans.”’ 


Two of a series of three articles on ‘‘The internal grain trade of the 
United States, 1860-1890,’ by Professor Louis B. Schmidt of lowa 
state college, appear in the April and July (1921) numbers of the 
lowa journal of history and politics. In the April issue Marcus L. 
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Hansen has an article on the ‘‘ Official encouragement of immigration 
to lowa.’’ This number also contains a transcript of twenty-one letters, 
written in 1845 by Governor John Chambers, dealing principally with 
Indian affairs. The editor’s explanatory note states that these letters 
form undoubtedly ‘‘a fragment of the official record,’’ the remainder 
of which seems to have disappeared completely. One letter, addressed to 
President Polk, gives a sidelight on the boundary dispute between Lowa 
and Missouri. The July issue presents ‘‘lowa and the diplomatic ser- 
vice,’ and ** Kasson and the first international postal conference,’’ both 
by John E. Briggs, and a study of ** Mechanics’ institutions,’’ by Charles 
Ray Aurner. Both numbers have detailed comment about historical 
activities In the state. 


A ‘‘symposium’”’ on the Kensington rune stone, participated in by 
L. M. Larson, H. R. Holand, and R. B. Anderson, appears in the June 
issue of the Wisconsin magazine of history, and, according to the edi- 
torial comment at the end ‘‘closes the discussion of the rune stone ques- 
tion, on its present basis, in this magazine.’” The same number has a 
sketch of ‘‘Rufus King: soldier, editor and statesman.’’ by General 
Charles King, an article by John S. Roeseler on ‘‘The evangelical asso- 
ciation on Lomira cireuit,’’ Louise P. Kellogg’s ‘‘ First missionary in 
Wisconsin,’” (Father René Ménard), and a note on two early settlers 
in the state by W. A. Titus under the heading ‘‘Two graves in a rural 
Wisconsin cemetery.”’ The ‘‘Letters of a Badger boy in blue’’ give 
Chauncey H. Cooke’s impressions of the Vicksburg campaign, and the 
installment in the September number tells what he saw and felt in the 
Atlanta campaign. The September Magazine has also four contributed 
articles: **‘How Wisconsin women won the ballot.”” by Theodora W. 
Youmans, ‘‘Jean Brunet, Chippewa valley pioneer,’’ by William W. 
Bartlett, ‘‘Wisconsin’s first literary magazine,’’ (The garland of the 
west, and Wisconsin monthly magazine), and another of W. A. Titus’ 
descriptions of historie spots, ‘‘Cereseo, a pioneer communist settle- 
ment,”’ 


The first installments of William E. Bailey’s historical and biograph- 
ical sketch of Woodford county, Kentucky, are found in the May and 
September issues of the Register of the Kentucky state historical society. 
ln the May number there is an anonymous article on ‘‘The religious 
development of early Kentueky,’’ for the views of which, it is stated in 
an editorial note, the Register assumes no responsibility. The article 
rounds up many interesting facts connected with the development of 
Kentucky down to about 1830. A collection of letters written by James 
T. Eubank deseribes the siege of Fort Meigs in the war of 1812. An 
effort is being made to purchase the Bardstown county homestead of 
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John Rowan, where Stephen C, Foster wrote the words and composed 
the air of ‘‘My old Kentucky home ;’’ and an article by Willard Rouse 
Jillson, director and state geologist of the Kentucky geological survey, 
is included in the May number to call attention to the campaign to 
raise funds, The September number of the Register contains a cop) 
of the Fayette county tax list for the year 1788, and a diary, written 
by Colonel C. M. Taylor, in which there is a deseription of the Cardenas 
expedition of Narciso Lopez in 1850. Dr. Jillson presents ‘‘ A history 
of the Kentucky geological survey (1838-1921).’’ 


In the Ohio archaeological and historical quarterly for January, 1921, 
are reprinted the minutes of the meeting of the legislature of the North- 
west territory held in Cincinnati in 1795. The record of this assembly 
was published in the Centinel of the Northwest Territory, but since there 
is only one known file of this paper for that year, the reprint is very- 
useful. B. F. Prince has an account of ‘‘Early journeys to Ohio.” 
Other features of the January number are a letter written by James 
R. Morris in 1897 describing the assassination of Abraham Lincoln, a 
paper on ‘‘The Indian’s head,’’ by Henry Bannon, and a reprint of the 
Review of reviews descriptive of the battle of Picardy. The October, 
1920, issue of this quarterly is given up largely to an account of the 
thirty-fifth annual meeting of the society, although the concluding por 
tion of Celeron’s journal and a brief account of the lead plate found at 
the mouth of the Muskingum river find a place. In an effort to concen. 
trate attention on Ohio’s need for increased support of its historical! 
activities, comment on what is being done elsewhere discusses how much 
further some of the newer states have gone; illustrations show buildings 
erected within the past few years in Wisconsin, Minnesota, and New 
Hampshire, and these are contrasted with the facilities in Ohio. 


Valume 24 of the Publications of the Buffalo historical society, edited 
by the secretary of the society, Mr. Frank H. Severance (Buffalo, New 
York: Buffalo historical society, 1920) contains a document, *‘ Mem- 
oranda of a military tour commenced at Brownsville on Sunday the 
30th of May 1819, to several posts and garrisons on the waters of the 
western lakes,’’ prepared by Captain Roger Jones, who accompanied 
General Jacob Brown, the district commander, on the tour, which pen- 
etrated as far west as the eastern end of Lake Superior. The manu- 
seript of this report is in the Library of congress and has never here- 
tofore been published. Another document tells of early travel on Lake 
Erie. Frederick Houghton’s ‘‘History of the Buffalo creek reservation 
is a topographical, archaeological, and historical study of the region 
settled by refugee Seneca. Some account of the unsuccessful attempt to 
remove the Indians to Wisconsin territory is given. The editor of the 
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volume, Mr. Severance, gives ‘‘The story of Phinney’s Western alma- 
nack,’’ the publication of which began in Buffalo in 1850, but which 
had appeared for half a century before from Cooperstown or, for a 
brief space, from Otsego. 


A double number the Michigan history magazrne, January-April, 1921, 
has in addition to a generous collection of ‘‘ Historical news, notes and 
comments,”’ the eighth annual Report of the Michigan historical com- 
mission, a list of donations to the Pioneer museum, and several con 
tributed articles. The latter include ‘‘Romance and adventure on the 
Ontonagon,’’ by H. M. Powers, ‘‘New England men in Michigan his 
tory,’’ by William Stocking, ‘‘ Recollections of Zachariah Chandler,”’ 
by O. E. MeCutecheon, ‘‘A brief history of the Cleveland-Cliffs iron 
company,’’ by J. E. Jopling, ‘‘ Laura Smith Haviland,’’ by Caroline R. 
Humphrey, ‘‘Michigan’s memorial and historical building,’’ by Murray 
MacKay, ‘‘A sketch of some institutional beginnings in Michigan,’’ by 
W. O. Hedrick, ‘‘Early days in Petoskey,’’ by Henry MeConnell, 
‘Public schools of Battle Creek,’’ by W. G. Coburn, and a summary 
of ‘‘Michigan war legislation, 1919,’’ by Charles Landrum. According 
to the annual Report the Michigan historical commission has in prepar- 
ation a notable collection of publications: 

‘The bibliography of Michigan history, comprising published and 
manuscript material on Michigan’s resources, development and growth, 
is ready for the press, excepting the index. Well along in preparation 
is a volume of Readings on Michigan history for schools; a volume of 
biographies of public men of Michigan including state officers; a vol- 
ume of the records of the judges and. governors of Michigan territory ; 
The history of the women’s clubs of Michigan; and the Autobiography 
of Hon. John Ball, early pioneer of the Grand river valley. Plans are 


progressing for the series of Papers and messages of the governors of 
Michigan.”’ 


Some 25,000 manuscripts, 3,000 newspapers, and 660 books and 
pamphlets, ranging in date from 1776 to 1892, have been found by Mr. 
H. A. Kellar in Rockbridge county, Virginia, and acquired by the 
McCormick agricultural library. Among the manuscripts are papers of 
James McDowell, who took a prominent part in public life in Virginia 
between 1800-1840, of his son James MeDowell, governor of Virginia 
in the forties, of ‘‘Honest’’ John Letcher, civil war governor of Vir- 
ginia, and of Alexander H. H. Stuart, secretary of the interior under 
President Fillmore, and sixty journals and accounts of merchants of 
Rockbridge county covering the years 1776-1860. The newspapers are 
issues of the Gazette and Valley Star of Lexington, the Spectator and 
Vindicator of Staunton, the Advocate of Buena Vista, and the Republi- 
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can-Sentinel, the South, the Whig, and other newspapers of Richmond. 
Virginia. The books and pamphlets are chiefly early Virginiana and 
agricultural publications, Among the latter are a number of earl 
volumes of the American farmer, an almost complete set of the Farmer’, 
register, and several publications of DeBow. The acquisitions as a whol, 
throw light on conditions in Virginia from the close of the revolution 
to the reconstruction era. 


The Agricultural history society is endeavoring to create a national 
agricultural museum in Washington, D. C., showing the development of 
g g | 
American agriculture. 


Four numbers of the Journal of the Illinois state historical society 
have appeared in rapid succession, bringing this publication to the first 
number of its thirtieth volume (April, 1920). The principal article 
in the issue for July, 1919, is ‘‘The rise of the Methodist Episcopa! 
church in Illinois from the beginning to the year 1832,’ by John D. 
Barnhart, Jr. This careful study is accompanied by a detailed bibli- 
ography which shows the use of considerable material as yet unpub- 
lished. 

The October, 1919, Journal contains the ‘‘War diary of Thaddeus H. 
Capron, 1861-1865.’’ The ‘‘diary’’ consists of extracts from letters 
written by Capron to various members of his family while we was a 
member of the Fifty-fifth Illinois infantry volunteer regiment. When- 
ever such a document as this is published in one of the numerous his- 
torical periodicals, each student of history has cause to rejoice ; and when 
one considers the mass of material still buried in various collections, 
one sometimes wishes that less space might be devoted to. contributed 
articles of questionable value and more to these documents which do 
not fit into any particular series of a more pretentious nature yet which 
if unpublished are to all intents and purposes locked from use. The 
January, 1920, issue of the Journal contains a short document, a portion 
of ‘‘A diary of the civil war,’’ written by Robert Miller Hatfield and 
describing experiences as a religious worker in General Meade’s camp 
in 1864. Several contributed articles and a reprint of Lord Charnwood s 
‘*Address at unveiling of statute of Abraham Lincoln, state house 
grounds, Oct. 6, 1918,’’ are also in this number. The April Journal 
brings out some personal reminiscences: Cyrus B. Plattenburg’s ‘‘In 5t. 
Louis during the crisis’’— that is, upon the outbreak of the civil war 
William Hawley Smith’s ‘‘Old time campaigning and the story of a 
*’ Gaius Paddock’s ‘‘ Restrospection of four scor 
years,’’ and a ‘‘Memoir of James Knowles Kellogg. ”’ 


Lincoln campaign song, 


The state park system of North Dakota is set forth in a series of 
contributions printed in volume 6 of the Collections of the state histor 
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| society of North Dakota. O. G. Libby, in a brief article entitled 
“North Dakota’s state park system,’’ describes the progress already 
made in having areas set apart for the commemoration of important 
eyents in the history of the state, explains how such parks may be 
secured by localities, and gives an account of the administration of such 
regions. To date seven parks have been established: Walhalla state 
park on the Pembina river near where Norman W. Kittson had a 
trading post as early as 1844; Fort Ambercrombie state park, on the 
Red river, embracing a considerable portion of the original reservation 
on which was built the first federal fort within the limits of the state 
in 1858; Fort Abraham Lincoln park, on the ‘‘old Fort Abraham Lincoln 
Military Reserve, two miles south of Mandan;’’ Fort Rice state park, 
on the site of the old fort which was built in 1864; Pembina state park, 
located within the city of Pembina and including the site of the earliest 
trading post in the state, erected in 1797 by Chaboillez; and Cavalier 
county state park, the last to be established, on O’Brien’s coulée. The 
last is at the place where occurred a battle of the Chippewa and French 
half-breeds with their long-time enemies, the Dakota, about 1848. The 
“Constitution and by-laws for the state parks of North Dakota’’ are 
given at length, and Melvin R. Gilmore, curator of the North Dakota 
state historical society, explains how, by the utilization of native flora, 
these parks may be made not only attractive but appropriate to the 
locality where they are situated. Then follows a ‘‘ List of trees, shrubs, 
vines, herbaceous flowering plants and grasses native to North Dakota 
and suitable and desirable for use in planting of parks,’’ a very useful 
partial compendium of the flora of the state for general consultation, 
as well as for the perusal of park boards. Altogether the impression is 
left that North Dakota has started on a sane and highly commendable 
program of setting apart natural monuments to keep green the memory 


of past events which have had their share in shaping the modern com- 
monwealth. 


The fifteenth annual meeting of the Mississippi valley historical associ- 
ation will be held on May 11, 12, and 13, 1922, in lowa City. The mem- 
bers of the local committee of arrangements are: Benjamin F. Sham- 
baugh, chairman, John C. Parish, Ethyl E. Martin, and Ruth a Gallaher 
of the State historical society of lowa; A. M. Schlesinger, Louis Pelzer, 
Bessie L. Pierce, and Donald L. MeMurry of the State university of 
lowa; Bruce E, Mahan of the lowa City high school; and Edgar R. 
Harlan of the Historical department of Lowa. 
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